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HONGKONG PAST AND FUTURE 


By Brook 


A couple of years ago the Urban Council laid 
out a small garden not far from the new Kai Tak 
Airport the centre attraction of which is a large rock 
with an engraving on it. The engraving is old but 
commemorates an even older event and the rock has 
been cut from an even larger granite slab which is 
reputed to have once housed the Court of the last 
of the Sung Emperors some seven hundred years 
ago. lLantau is even reputed to be the burial ground 
of the flower of Chinese nobility in that day when 
this last Boy Emperor of the Sung Dynasty was 
defeated by the fearsome hordes of the Mongol in- 
vaders in a sea battle that was probably fought not 
very far away from our shores. 


Up at the Hongkong University and indeed in 
archaeological collections almost all over the world 
are to be found the relics of an even earlier history 
of Hongkong because apparently there were at one 
time a number of big bronze age settlements in and 
about the Colony. Once again Lantau appears to 
figure quite prominently and extensive excavations 
have been made both at Shek Pik where we may be 
having our new reservoir and on the other side at 
a small island just off the main Island by the name 
of Chu-Lu Kok. Lantau is also reputed to have been 
the Dutch base when they made repeated unsuccess- 
ful attacks on Macau in the early 17th Century. At 
that time too Lantau was famous for its tea produc- 
tions and both there and on the slopes of Taimoshan 
one can still see the remains of the old tea ridges 
running up the mountain side. 


But it is a somewhat more recent history of 
Hongkong that will be outlined here in greater de- 
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tail. On a cold morning late in January 1841, a 
small naval contingent under the command of Com- 
modore Sir J. J. G. Bremer formally accepted the 
cessation of the Island of Hongkong, and the 
Chinese batteries on the tip of Kowloon Peninsula 
that had been covering the Island were withdrawn. 
The Port of Hongkong however, Which was originally 
the small harbour that we now call Aberdeen, had 
provided a home for Europeans for some years 
previously and British ships, following the example 
of their Dutch predecessors, had used Lantau as a 
base during the somewhat unsavory war of the late 
1830’s. Their main base appears to have been at 
Shek Pik which has a fine deep bay well sheltered 
during the winter months from the northern and 
easterly winds. It was known in those days simply 
as the Southwest Bay. Lantau itself however did 
not come under the Government of Hongkong until 
the New Territories lease at the end of the last 
century. Although the official British reason for 
the hostilities that culminated with the cessation 
of Hongkong was to obtain a recognition of 
the King of England as the Independent Sover- 
eign of a civilised country and tho official Chinese 
reason was because of the refusal of British traders 
in Canton to give up their illegal trading in opium, 
nevertheless the roots of the trouble were very 
much deeper and ever since the conquest of China 
by the Manchus in 1644 there had been friction bo- 
tween the European traders in Canton and the 
Mandarin Officials of the Manchu Government. And 
it is perhaps amusing to-day to read that the names 
of these foreigners were being constantly linked with 
the triad society and other illegal societies who, 
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although as much ag they were a thorn in the side 
of the Chinese Government in those days as they 
still are of the Hongkong Government to-day, were 
not then merely gangs of hooligans but Chinese 
people sworn to work towards the overthrow of the 
foreign Manchu Dynasty. The decline of these 
societies however started quite early in the last 
century and a series of robberies and murders by 
triad society members shortly after the cessation of 
Hongkong caused the Government in Hongkong in 
1845 to enact an Ordinance whereby membership of 
any triad or other illegal secret society was declared 
to be a felony punishable by imprisonment for three 
years, branding and expulsion from the Colony. 


On the 2nd February 1841, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria’s Chief Superintendent of Trade in China, 
Captain Charles Elliot from Her Majesty’s ship 
Wellesley at anchor in Hongkong Bay, by which was 
probably meant the Bay of what is now Kennedy 
Town, issued in the Queen’s name what has come 
to be known as Captain Elliot’s Proclamation. This 
Proclamation after reciting the cessation of Hong- 
kong declared and proclaimed that all Chinese 
people of Hongkong or resorting to Hongkong should 
be governed according to the laws and customs ot 
China. This Declaration was adopted by the 
Legislature of the Colony after the Government o: 
Hongkong had been created as an independent unit 
by a Royal Charter dated the 26th June 1843. Thus 
even today Chinese laws and customs form part of 
the Law of Hongkong. Unfortunately, it was held 
by the Courts in 1893 that this expression Chinese 
laws and customs mean the Chinese laws and 
customs of 1843 whith of course in many cases bear 
no relationship to the existing laws and customs of 
China. One particularly marked example is that 
legal recognition of concubinage has been withdrawn 
in China for nearly half a century so that our ladies 
here in Hongkong are naturally somewhat incensed 
that concubinage should be still part of the Law of 
Hongkong. There is of course no chance now of 
anyone being alive who was personally acquainted 
with the laws and customs of 1843 and indeed there 
are very few still alive who can claim to be well 
acquainted personally with the law and custom as 
it existed at the end of the Ching Dynasty in the 
early part of this century. We are left therefore 
only with text books and the only real textbook that 
exists is the old Penal Code of the Ching Dynasty, 
the Dai Ching Lut Lai. Frankly speaking therefore 
we have very little idea of what the civil law of 1843 
was and even less idea of the customs of those days. 
It is the view of many of us, particularly the women, 
that the sooner this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
is remedied by legislation the better. 


A further Proclamation at the cessation of 
Hongkong made all the Chinese inhabitants of the 
Island British Subjects and the population was 
then estimated to be about 5,000. This further 
Proclamation also guaranteed the Chinese people 
the enjoyment of their lawful private property and 
interests. From then onwards at least until very 
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recent times we must regard the citizens of Hong- 
kong as being those persons born in the Colony 
together with those other British Subjects who 
established a more or less permanent residence here, 
and only 8 years after the original Proclamation 
namely in 1849, we find the citizens of the Colony 
asking for two concessions in the matter of their 
Government, namely, a fully elected Municipal 
Council and some elected representatives on. the 
Legislature. The suggestion for a fully elected 
Municipal Council was accepted in principle in 
London but never implemented whilst the request 
for elected representatives on the Legislature was 
refused. Some of the local people were however 
appointed to the Legislative Council for the first 
time in June of 1850. 


Some time after the cession of Hongkong the 
Government of China granted a long lease of part 
of the Kowloon Peninsula that faced the harbour of 
Hongkong and by the convention of Peking in 
October of 1860 the whole of the Kowloon Peninsula 
was ceded to the Colony of Hongkong in perpetuity. 
With the increase in size and importance of the 
Colony there were repeated agitations for reform 
in the method of Government but these were success- 
ful only insofar as the number of appointed 
unofficials to the Legislative Council was from time 
to time increased. In 1883, Governor Bowen almost 
unofficially intimated to the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Justices of the Peace that he would 
nominate to the Legislative Council the respective 
persons whom they chose to elect. In 1894 the 
inhabitants of the Colony made an appeal to the 
House of Commons for the complete reconstitution 
of the Legislative Council so as to secure an elected 
majority of unofficial members; they suggested an 
electorate composed of all persons of British na- 
tionality. The sole result however was that the 
number of unofficial appointed members on the 
Legislature was again increased and certain of these 
unofficial members were appointed to the Executive 
Council. It was further proposed to have a wholly 
elected Municipal Council but in 1897 the new 
Secretary of State Mr. Joseph Chamberlain advised 
against this proposal on the ground that the Colony 
was too small and the Municipal Council might clash 
with the Legislative Council. 


In 1898, the boundaries of the Colony were 
further extended by a convention signed at Peking 
leasing the New Territories for 99 years. The 
lease includes the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay 
and the Island of Lantau, but from the map annexed 
io the convention it would appear that the border 
follows the coast at the western end of’ Lantau 
and from a point slightly to the northeast of 
Tai-O cuts’ across to Deep Bay forming a long sea 
border, a matter which has caused considerable 
argument in recent years in our Courts when dealing 
with smuggling and other charges which makes it 
necessary to decide whether the vessel at the time 
of its arrest was within the boundaries of the Colony. 
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The New Territories lease also has an interesting clause 
in respect to Kowloon City, providing that within the City 
of Kowloon the Chinese officials now stationed there shall 
continue to exercise jurisdiction except so far as may be 
inconsistent with the military requirements for the defence 
of Hongkong. Within a year the military requirements 
were found to be such as to be inconsistent with the con- 
tinuance of the jurisdiction of these Mandarins in Kowloon 
City and they were requested to leave. Although this ex- 
ception has continued to be rather a thorn in the good 
administration of the township of Kowloon as a whole be- 
eause Kowlocn City as a walled city has been virtually 
preserved and one gets the impression that much is tolerated 
there which would be quickly suppressed in any other 
part of the Colony. 


In the early part of this century a barrister Sir Henry 
Pollock led a movement for further reform in the Govern- 
ment. Sir Henry himself accepted appointment to the 
Legislative Council on the theory that more could be done 
from the inside, however he was unfortunately unsuccessful 
and nothing further occurred in the development of con- 
stitutional reform until in 1946 the then Governor Sir Mark 
Young. called for representations which resulted in his 
recommending a scheme for an elected Municipal Council 
which would itself elect representatives to the Legislature. 
This scheme however had certain basic flaws in it, in parti- 
cular the proposal to have two electorates one Chinese and 
the other European; and the Reform Club of Hongkong on 
being founded in January 1949 attacked the scheme in favour 
of proposals for direct election to the Legislative Council 
and a separate Municipal Council both on a single electorate 
basis. A Motion was passed in the Legislative Council in 
1949, recommending measures along similar lines and pro- 
posing an unofficial majority on the Legislative Council 
partly elected and partly appointed. These proposals how- 
ever were not advanced further mainly because of the 
situation which developed in China shortly afterwards, and 
the only development that we have had in the 1950’s has 
been an increase in the number of elected members on the 
Urban Council, which now has 8 elected seats against 8 
appointed and 6 official. 

The Japanese occupation of Hongkong from the end of 
1941 to the summer of 1945 is still too recent to require 
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any discussion upon it, but it is perhaps worthwhile to con- 
sider from the point of view of population figures. In 
1841, the population of Hongkong was only 5,000. By 
1938 it was well over 1,000,000 and between 1938 to 1941 
it rose by another half a million or more largely as a result 
of refugees crowding in from the Japanese invasion of 
China. The conditions under the Japanese occupation 
caused the population to drop to about half a million but 
it rose again rapidly after liberation to well above its 1941 
figure. Further refugees came to Hongkong in 1950 after 
the change of Government in China and present welfare 
organizations now estimate that Hongkong’s population is 
over 3,000,000. The history of Hongkong is therefore one 
of a steadily increasing population. Everytime we have 
a new reservoir built we are told that it will finally solve 
the Colony’s water problems; it was the same with the 
Jubilee Reservoir before the war, with the Tai Lam Chung 
scheme after the war, and now the Director of Public Works 
is more wisely telling us that even with the proposed new 
Shek Pik Reservoir we -shall still not have enough water 
for a 24 hour supply. Perhaps the proposals for the con- 
version of sea water will in the end prove cheaper and 
more practicable. 


We have here in Hongkong today a very wonderful 
city, one of the leading ports of the world, with a big 
industrial population. We have by virtue of the New Ter- 
ritories lease a future that is assured at least until towards 
the end of this century and therefore everybody here 
should consider Hongkong as something more than just a 
place to make money in. We have tremendous problems 
here: the early difficulties over triad societies will be re- 
membered but in the post-war years these societies have 
become extremely powerful and nearly every man in the 
working classes finds himself obliged to become a member 
yet by being a member he is of course liable to be picked 
up at any time by the Police on a charge of membership 
of an unlawful society. Hongkong has got to be cleaned 
up; it is no good going for the rank and file, it is the or- 
ganisers of these sort of societies that must be stopped. 
The unemployment problem must be solved because with full 
employment these illegal societies could not wield the power 
that they do at present. We must have a much greater 
social consciousness, more education, medical services, better 
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INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 


By A. E. Thomas 


(Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Hongkong) 


Early this year, Mr. Harold Macmillan, the British Prime 
Minister, was in New Delhi on a four-day visit to India. 
It was a historic event in the annals of Indo-British rela- 
tions, for it was the first visit to India by any British Prime 


Minister in office. In the post-independence era, India had 
the occasion to welcome several foreign heads of states, 
prime ministers and international celebrities to her soil. 
But no other visit has been as sentimental and as important 
to the Indian people as that of Mr. Macmillan and Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan. For over nineteen decades India was 


a part of the British empire. Since Indian independence more 
than a decade has passed, but during the past two centuries 
India has not had the pleasure to welcome at home any of 
the earlier prime ministers of Britain during their respec- 
tive tenures of office. In a brief welcome speech at the 
airport. Mr. Nehru said that Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy 
were always welcome to India. He referred to “the unusual 


and unique relationship between India and Britain in the 
distant past, in the near past and at present”. During 
their four-day visit, the British Prime Minister and Lady 


Dorothy stayed as the house guests of Mr. Nehru and the 
two Prime Ministers had scveral meetings when they dis- 
cussed matters of mutual interest and those pertaining to 
world peace. Indian newspapers hailed the visit as an 
epoch-makiny event and forecast closer ties between India 
and Britain. Truly the visit has been a great success; it 
has been a personal triumph to Mr. Macmillan. 


housing conditions. They all are painfully inadequate and 
that is why we have not only welfare organizations here in 
large numbers but also organizations such as the Reform 
Club, Civic Association and indeed even some of the Re- 
sidents’ Associations who interest themselves in what might 
be called the political life of the Colony because they all 
vealise that these conditions can only be assisted by more 
action on the part of the Government. No one proposes 
that Hongkong should become a sort of second Singapore; 
we all appreciate the unusual position of Hongkong but 
the peonle of Hongkong have been trying now for well over 
a century to obtain a measure of elected representation 
and such is necessary to enable the views of the man in 
the street to be voiced in a place and in a manner where 
consideration can be given to it. 


The most encouraging feature towards the future of 
Hongkong is the tremendous spirit among our youth. The 
incidence of veal juvenile delinquency in Hongkong is one 
of the lowest in the world, despite the appalling conditions 
of poverty that we unfortunately have here, and that at a 
time when in many other parts of the world juvenile de- 
linquency is very much on the increase. These children, 
these young men and women are those in whose hands the 
future of Hongkong lies and whether we be business men, 
professional men, white collar workers or labourers it is 
our duty to them to see that we do not let them down and 
that when their time comes to take over from us, they will 
take over Hongkong not only as a place that is vastly differ- 
ent from the Hongkong of the last Emperor of the Sung’s 
or the Hongkong of Captain Elliot but also a Hongkong 
that is a greater and better place than even it is today. 


When one turns back the pages of India’s history during 
the past three and a half centuries one finds how unique 
has been Indo-British relationship. It was on the last day 
of December 1600 that the English East India Company 
received a charter from Queen Elizabeth I granting it the 
monopoly of eastern trade for fifteen years. It was during 
the heyday of the Mogul empire when the power and riches 
of India were far greater than those of Britain that the 
Company’s officials came to India with a view to establish- 
ing factories at Surat, on. the West Coast of India. Their 
motive was only trade and for getting the required permis- 
sion, Captain Hawkins sought an audience with emperor 
Jehangir who received him with kindness and courtesy. 
However, the emperor turned down his request on account 
of the opposition of the Surat merchants and the hostile 
activities of the Portuguese along the West Coast of India. 
Three English ships under the command of Sir Henry Middle- 
ton took measures of reprisal against the Surat merchants 
who finally agreed to admit British ships to Surat. Captain 
Best defeated a Portuguese naval force and thus brought 
peace and calm along the West Coast. Emperor Jehangir 
was pleased at the eradication of the Portuguese naval 
menace and early in 1613 issued a firman (imperial decree) 
permitting the East India Company to establish factories 
in Surat. It was the beginning of a new and eventful era 
in Indian history. 


The Mogul power gradually declined. The Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the French, who also had come to India for 
trade found it to their advantage to contend for a share 
of the tottering Mogul empire. As Delhi’s control over the 
rest of the sub-continent became loose, Indian native 
princes, and viceroys of the imperial Moguls sought to 
emerge as independent rulers. A series of wars broke out 
at the distant parts of the empire and the officials of the 
European trading companies found it a most opportune 
moment to further their interests and secure a share of the 
booty. In the struggle and confusion that followed, the 
Dutch made a total eclipse from the Indian arena and the 
Portuguese confined themselves to protecting their settle- 
ments, Goa, Daman and Diu. The English and the French 
who were more ambitious played their diplomacy anid tested 
their strength by joining rival sides for the mastery of 
India. In the end the French, too, lost and the East India 
Company became the sole master of India. The Company 
consolidated the territory, sometimes by diplomacy and tact 
when such a policy paid good dividends and by arbitrary 
measures when it was found necessary. For a century, 
from 1757 to 1857, the Company was engaged in empire 
building. It was a unique experiment by a commercial 
enterprise that was instituted strictly for purposes of 
trade. 


The Great Indian Mutiny put an end to the Company’s 
rule in India. The British Crown took over the vast Indiaa 
empire under‘its direct rule and Queen Victoria assumed 
the title of Empress of India. For nine decades India re- 
mained the finest jewel of the .British empire and made 
Britain one of the greatest powers of modern times and 
also the most extensive empire in the history of the world. 


After the Second World War, when it became inevit- 
able to have changes on the map of the world, Britain grace- 
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fully left India, leaving the country to its original inhabit- 
ants for themselves to rule either united or divided into 
two nations. The story of Indo-British relations is one 
of the most fascinating tales in the political history of the 
world. Here is a story of exploitation and benevolence; 
a story of consolidation and progress. Britain owes a lot 
to India, but India owes nonetheless to Britain. So long 
as Britain held India her captive, Indians were vociferous 
in their criticism of Britain. But once Britain released 
India from bondage and conferred on her independence 
gracefully, the critics of Britain turned to be her admirers 
and cherished the long standing past association between 
India and Britain and decided not only to continue the good 
relations in the future but to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and goodwill. 


In the list of benefits India derived as a result of 
British rule mention must be made of the political con- 
solidation that was effected on the Indian sub-continent. 
India inherited from Britain a well ordered civil service, 
and the change of hands at the helm of affairs in the post- 
independence era did not in any way affect the efficient day 
to day administration of India. Language barrier at all 
times fostered centrifugal tendencies but the encourage- 
ment given to English language education and the adoption 
of English as the official language broke down, all language 
barriers. It created a feeling of oneness and unity among 
the Indians living at the distant parts of India who hitherto 
could not express their thoughts and feelings to each other 
in the same tongue. The English language education 
brought new ideas and paved the way to political conscious- 
ness. The freedom movement in India was engineered and 
led by Indians who were educated in England or who had 
English language education in India. The establishment of 
universities in India imparting learning in the English lan- 
guage accelerated the supply of politically conscious Indians 
to the freedom movement in India. Although in the course 
of a few years, India will replace English by Hindi as the 
official language of the nation, English will still continue 
as the second most important all-India language. 


British administration in India introduced a well or- 
ganised system of law and administration of justice in 
India similar to those existing in Britain. India benefited 
immensely ‘by this and to this day the judicial system intro- 
duced by Britain continues in India with no prospect of 


any change in the future. 
One of the greatest benefits India derived as a result 


of British rule was the impetus Britain gave to trade and 
commerce. The three principal cities of Bombay, Madras 
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and Calcutta are the living monuments of British rule in 
India. Those three cities. which before British rule were 
tiny villages like any other hamlets along the sea coasts 
of India, have grown into large cities and today they con- 
trol the foreign trade of the country. It was again the 
British administration that introduced the modern means 
of communications and transport in India. The railways 
and post and telegraph departments of India, although 
introduced primarily for the security of the empire, con- 
solidated the country. True it is to say that for all these 
Britain did not bring money or any other resources from 
home. Everything was raised in India and in executing 
these projects one of the motives was to get benefit for 
Britain. When one compares the achievements of British 
rule in India with those of other colonial powers in their 
respective empires or colonies one comes to the corclusion 
that Britain stands head and shoulder above the rest of all 
empires of all time in giving a comparatively more bene- 
volent administration to the subjugated people. Indo- 
British relationship has been and will remain unique. 


From India Britain derived immense benefits, British 
industries flourished. Raw materials were bought from 
India to feed British factories and British manufactured 
goods found an excellent market in India. Britain as a 
trading nation made the best use of India before Indian 
independence. In the post-independence era also there is 
no change in the trend. Over 60% of India’s foreign trade 
is with Britain. Britain is the chief importer of tea and 
jute from India. India’s best export market for cotton 
piecegoods is the United Kingdom. On the import side 
India looks to Britain for machinery and equipment for her 
development projects and it is only when Britain is unable 
to meet the requirements of India that she turns to other 
countries. Today there are more Britons in India than 
there were at any time during the British rule in India. 
Among foreigners Britons enjoy a special status in India 
and they are the most honoured guests of the Indian 
people. Although there are some Indians who would wish 
India to secede from the Commonwealth, the vast majority 
of Indians are for India’s continued membership in the 
Commonwealth. 


The visit of Mr. Macmillan has strengthened Indo- 
British ties. During his visit, the British Prime Minister 
laid the foundation stone of a new building that is to house 
the offices of the British High Commission in India. Truly 
it has been the laying of the foundation of an everlasting 
relationship of friendship and goodwill between Britain and 
India. 


TECHNICAL AID BY INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


Some of the difficulties facing the co-operative move- 
ments in South-East Asia, in particular the tendency of 
many people to virtually swear by one brand of a product, 
were touched upon at the conference of the International 
Co-operative Alliance held recently in Kuala Lumpur. De- 
legates from 11 countries attending this first South-East 
Asia conference of the ICA split into discussion groups to 
deal with the subject of technical assistance: its objects, 
form and method. It was pointed out by one official from 
the ICA headquarters in London that at the moment the 


majority of co-operative movements in Asian countries were 
not powerful enough to combat this “one brand” tendency. 
It undoubtedly would take many years before it could be 
broken down and people persuaded to at least sample other 
products. This was where the wholesale side of the co- 
operative movement could possibly help. If, for example, 
the British wholesale side of the co-operative movement 
was to assist an Asian country in this respect by putting on 
to the market a product which local people were at first 
reluctant to try, then the British wholesale side must be 
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prepared to lose money for a year or two until that pro- 
duct “caught on”. “The improving of business efficiency is 
one of the most important questions,” he said. 


Mr. W. P. Watkins, of the ICA headquarters, said 
that in a development fund held at the head office they 
had some £25,000 which could be allocated for technical 
assistance. Originally, there was £50,000 in this fund but 
about half had now been spent. ‘‘We intend to carry out 
an appeal to members of the Alliance to increase this fund, 
so more money for technical development can be expected.” 
There were many ways technical assistance could be given, 
either by providing experts in guidance and administration; 
grants of money or equipment or apparatus; the providing 
of a mobile or visual unit; and similar methods. ‘The ob- 
jects of technical assistance might be defined as being to 
expand and accelerate the growth of co-operative move- 
ments or organisations, to increase their effectiveness and 
improvement of their internal working.’’ ‘Technical assis- 
tance could even take the form of the establishing of a 
training centre, or a co-operative college. ‘Technical as- 
sistance can be described as being exclusively in the field 
of education, training and propaganda.” 


The four groups which got down to studying technical 
assistance each dealt with different subjects. One, discuss- 
ed agricultural credit, marketing and supply of farm re- 
quirements; the second, dealt with wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution; the third, housing; and the fourth, education and 
work of co-operative units. 


Delegates who had taken part in working committee 
discussions and had recommended the formation of standing 
committees were told that they had not given sufficient pro- 
minence to the position that women should occupy.. A 
member of the International Co-operative Alliance delega- 
tion, Miss G. F. Polley, said that the educational committee 
had recommended the formation of women’s and men’s 
guilds but in the list of names suggested for the body that 
would consider this suggestion only one woman was men- 
tioned as a “consultant.” She referred to the fact that 
one of the few women delegates at the conference came 
from Malaya and she was the only woman member of this 
large delegation. In general the conference was in danger 
of overlooking the importance of the women’s viewpoint. 
Only one delegation, that from Singapore, had touched on 
housewives and home economics. It was increasingly the 
policy of the International Alliance to provide for women, 
and women from Asia had been brought into the seminars 
held in Europe. It was possible that one would be organised 
for South-East Asia shortly purely for women whose advice 
must be constantly sought in the development of co-opera- 
tive societies, particularly housing societies. “After all, 
what does a man know about designing kitchens since he 
very rarely works in them?” A Malay delegate, Che Kontik 
Kamariah, supported Miss Polley and suggested that when 
the delegates returned to their own countries they should 
take action on this advice. 


Delegates’ reports covered a wide range of subjects 
including the need to clarify the position of multi-purpose 
societies as adopted by Ceylon, the need to improve the 
methods of co-operative education, the importance of 
establishing international trading relations particularly with 


European countries and the need for technical assistance 
with housing. 


The following are summaries of the committees’ re- 
commendations :— 
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CREDIT MARKETING AND SUPPLY: It was suggest- 
ed that some research should be done by the ICA on evaluat- 
ing ‘the types of societies. It was stated that intensive 
research should be undertaken into the groupings of co- 
operative societies so that some kind of expert guidance 
would be available to the region. The committee parti- 
cularly raised the question of multi-purpose as against 
special societies. In Ceylon societies covering many acti- 
vities had been widely adopted and allowed economies to 
be made but this was not considered desirable in other 
countries. The committee generally agreed on the impor- 
tance of primary societies but wanted research to clarify 
the whole problem. The committee also called help in im- 
proving internal trading conditions and in establishing trad- 
ing relations with other parts of the world. It called for 
expert advice and technical training in promoting consum- 
er co-operatives which helped to bring prices down and 
meet inflation. 


EDUCATION: The committee urged that technical aid 
should be provided for improving periodicals and magazines, 
providing standard works and text-books, the production 
ot films, exchange visits within the region and with Europe, 
and organising women’s and men’s guilds. For exchanges, 
the conference was told that it might be possible to obtain 
help from the UNESCO Exchange of Persons Service. The 
committee recommended that finance might be raised by 
introducing a cess or levy on the turnover of societies. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE: In a review of 
the difficulties, it was stated that the societies had grown 
largely on the need of governments to secure even distribu- 
tion during war conditions, and in post-war scarcity. The 
governments then lost interest but there was a revival dur- 
ing the Korean War followed by the present decline. The 
two great needs were stated by the committee to be the 
need for more capital and the need for more trained staff. 
On proposals for international trade, it was emphasised that 
one of the difficulties was in obtaining agencies for im- 
ported goods. This was particularly true of “name brands”. 
It was hoped that producing co-operative societies in other 
countries, including Europe, might be able to provide com- 
petitive products. The committee strongly emphasised the 
need for skilled salesmanship, accounting and management 
and suggested ICA help in organising training schools in 
the South-East Asia region. 


HOUSING: Countries represented on this committee 
who felt that they either had a housing problem or might 
have one shortly were Malaya, Singapore, Japan, Indonesia, 
Burma and Pakistan. The committee considered that the 
proper field for co-operative housing development was in 
the middle income group but among lower income groups. 
Administrative techniques, it was suggested, needed im- 
provement and it was suggested that the ICA might help 
by finding a suitable place in Europe for advisers to be 
trained. It was pointed out that one of the obstacles to 
setting up housing co-operatives was security and capital. 
It was pointed out that in the majority of cases houses must 
be produced for rent. Co-operative societies, it was sug- 
gested, should encourage the development of self-help where 
the societies might clear the site and lay the foundations 
and leave the rest to the householder. The ICA was asked 


for help in providing information on building techniques 
and design. 


The conference also suggested that a South-East Asia 
regional conference should be planned for 1959 which would 
be managed from the region’s own resources although the 
ICA would be asked for help if these proved insufficient. 
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COMPULSORY EXODUS TO CHINESE VILLAGES 


The Communist rulers of China are punishing all who 
had the temerity to criticise them, but at the same time 
they are taking the broad hints conveyed in their wide- 
spread criticisms and are irying to mend some at least of 
the glaring faults of which the critics complained, while 
punishing many of' the superfluous officials by sending them 
away to the rural areas. Of course the higher officials are 
not imposing that sort of regime on themselves. They 
still take the best that is available, whether in accommoda- 
tion or in privileged treatment, as they have done all along. 
After all they did live once in caves at Yenan, not from 
choice but from necessity. The Secretary-General of the 
State Council, Hsi Chung-hsun, reviewed on January 20 the 
current rectification campaign in the central government 
organisations and said that tens of thousands of suggestions 
had been received for improving the work of the bureau- 
eracy. Government workers at all levels, he said, must 
energetically overcome bureaucratism and the two other 
isms with which it was almost invariably associated. The 
ideological root of these three weaknesses, he said, lay in 
the lack of a clear standpoint regarding service to the 
people. One of the scandals at which the officials are 
directing their attention is the shocking waste of all kinds 
in the apparatus. At the same time the leaders ordered 
a speeding up in the assignment of Government functionaries 
to take part in physical labour in the countryside. 


The purpose of this being largely punitive or at least 
disciplinary, naturally those who criticised the Party, or 
were in some way partly responsible for the spate of criti- 
cism, were among the first to be sent to the villages. A 
few from the higher branches of administration of the 
Party and Government were sent out to nearby “show farms” 
such as that at Nanyuan, in the city outskirts, but most 
of the lower categories were sent far away with the hint 
that they might be a long time indeed there. At the same 
time new regulations brought travel and residence under a 
severe regime designed to compel those sent to the villages 
to stay there and to prevent the peasants from wandering 
away from the farm co-operatives to the cities. How most 
of them took the news of their “banishment”? may be seen 
from an article in a Comsomol publication in Peking. The 
only attempt to put a favourable complexion on the new 
policy was by Party officials who went no farther away 
than Nanyuan. 


A rather different picture was painted by a contributor 
to “China Youth” magazine who adopts the pen name of 
Chang T’se. Many comrades were very hostile to the new 
order to leave the cities for the hills and the farms, since 
they cherished their city environments and comforts. It 
was not worthy of their talents to send them back to the 
villages, they said. Work in the village is tiresome and 
dirty and should be done by rustic peasants and shunned by 
urbanites. Others complained they were physically unfit for 
hard labour; still others that much money had been spent 
on their education and it was sheer waste to send them 
to work on the farms. If there were too many literates 
now, the institutes of higher learning should enlist fewer 
students. Some bluntly said: ‘You may ask me to do any- 
thing, but I won’t do manual labour.” 


The consensus of opinion was that men with educa- 
tion and technical training should not be called on to per- 
form manual labour. They were told this was no extra- 
vagance but gave a chance for young bookish cadres to 
coordinate their book knowledge with manual labour and 


actual production, which would serve also to discipline their 
thinking and consciousness while exercising their body. It 
was “a sort of solicitude or education in their political life.” 
People who talked about farm work being dirty were un- 
equal even to the minimum demands imposed on a cadre 
in a socialist State. Some of them had never gone through 
ideological remoulding. Moreover, there still survive in 
existing society such “erroneous and backward ideas” as 


scorning manual labour, scorning peasants and workers, 
seeking official position after finishing education, and in- 
sisting on the superior position of officials. As officials 


they hold that they can only move up, but never step down. 
They are to be praised but the people are to be slighted. 
They regard their transier to the farms as a loss of face. 
They worry over discontent in their family, while those in 
love are afraid their girls will jilt them. 


There are also quite a number of people, says this 
writer, who are willing to exercise themselves by processes 
of labour, but who dislike the dreary rural life, fear mos- 
quitoes, bed bugs, frogs, snakes and locusts, loathe the 
squalor of the countryside, worry over the lack of cultural 
activities and the poor chance to learn there and the con- 
sequence of falling behind. Some even worry because they 
may not be able to buy tea or fragrant soap in the country, 
or that they may be unable to put on bright clothes there. 
There, of course, does exist a gap between rural and urban 
life, which indicates that the country is still in a backward 
state and calls for greater efforts at national construction. 
However, there has been great improvement in the sanitary 
conditions in the rural districts. As they are still behind 
the cities, educated modern peasants are needed to parti- 
cipate in rural construction, so that their backward condi- 
tions can be gradually altered. There is not much cul- 
tural life in the rural districts, not because the peasants 
don’t want it but because people of culture are wanting for 
the building of cultural life together with the peasants. 
As to the fear of falling behind because of the lack of 
chance to study, if a correct attitude toward manual labour 
and production is developed, a correct understanding of 
labour in actual practice is one means to acquire learning. 
To work and live together with the working people is a 
most lively and practical way of studying. It is those peo- 
ple who have only book knowledge who are likely to fall 
behind if they should continue to sit at a Government desk 
for a few more years. 


Some people, while raising no objection to manual labour 
and production, have presented a number of conditions, name- 
ly: to be off on Sundays, to stay near or within a city, not to 
be production assistant, to prefer factories to rural areas, 
light labour to heavy labour, steel plants to other plants, 
driving tractors to other rural jobs. Some of them are 
motivated by the desire to enjoy the natural scenery and 
harbour the illusion that they could gallop on a white horse 
on the steppes of the great North-West with a violin in 
their hands. Such thinking and attitude are incompatible 
with the purpose of the state in mobilising them to pursue 
productive manual labour. In the course of the mobilisa- 
tion they must be educated and rectified in their learning. 


“We must instill into their minds that they are mobilised 
to perform hard labour, must change their urban way of 
life, be prepared to share comfort and privation with the 
working people, get rid of their intellectual bumptiousness 
and readily to put up with temporary hardships and diffi- 
culties. Privation is not without its reward. The priva- 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Anti-Waste Drive—An anti-waste drive is now in full 
swing in all central government departments. The key- 
note of the campaign is the elimination of all waste and 
extravagance, working with diligence and thrift and doing 
more, faster, better and economically. Peking points out 
that the fight against waste is not only an economic ques- 
tion, but also a political question. Capitalist ideas must 
be criticized. The drive will involve all fields of work, in- 
cluding planning, designing, capital construction, organisa- 
tional procedures and the use of manpower. Hsi Chung- 
hsun, Secretary-General of the State Council, stressed the 
importance of ascertaining the root causes of waste and 
thelr ideological background in order to make the drive 
successful. He said that in the anti-waste drive “the main 
thing is not to pin down the responsibility but to draw 
lessons’’. 


Party organisations at all levels are also told to tighten 
up leadership in the current campaign against waste and 
conservatism which will continue for another two to three 
months, according to a directive issued by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party. As the masses 
are mobilised against waste and conservatism, the directive 
says, the sectarianism, bureaucracy and subjectivism in the 
ideology of some functionaries are brought to the surface 
and exposed. The campaign is helping to bring the func- 
tionaries and the masses into closer relation, raise the poli- 
tical consciousness and initiative of the masses, and ensure 
that more work can be done with the same amount of money 
and same number of people. 


New Airport in Peking—A new civil airport in the 
eastern outskirts was opened to provisional air service re- 
cently. The airport can accommodate the largest types of 
airliners and transports now in conventional use. All 
scheduled and special air services of airliners, transports 
and TU-104 jet airliners now use the new airport instead of 
the two airports in western and southern suburbs of the 
city. The new airport is linked with the city proper by a 
new highway and has the latest equipment to aid landing 
and take-off in any weather conditions. Still under con- 
struction is an airport terminal building with a floor space 
of 10,000 square metres. The building will house airline 
offices, post and telegraph offices. restaurants, passenger 
waiting rooms, medical and other facilities. 


“Freedom” of Movement—Soon everyone in China will 
possess, and when travelling must carry with him a regis- 
tration booklet containing personal data and the permanent 
residence address. The registration will be handled chiefly 
by the Security Police. When travelling, a person stopping 
over for three days or longer at any place must be reported 
to the Police. Persons residing for three months or over 
at any place other than their permanent residence must 
apply for extension of permission which may be refused 


tions of life tend to steel oneself and uplift one’s ideological 
consciousness and work style and add much to the stock of 
experience. It is imperative for us to prevent the intro- 
duction into the rural districts of the habits and ways 
of life of urban establishments. The cadres mobilised must 
whole-heartedly obey orders for transfer, comply with pro- 
duction requirements, obey and respect the leadership of 
the local Party units and cadres, avoid any peculiar mani- 
festations whatever, strive for the earliest opportunity of 
working and living together with the workers and peasants, 
and make a good impression on the cadres of local Party 
cell units and working people. In this way they can train 
and reform themselves, while bolstering local industrial 
and agricultural production, enriching the political and 
cultural life of the workers and peasants and creating a 
new socialist atmosphere-in the society.” 


if his stay is considered unwarranted by the local authori- 
ties, 


Industries in Shanghai—Shanghai now accounts for 
about one-fifth of China’s total industrial output. In the 
past seven years it supplied other parts of the country with 
electric motors and power generators with a total capacity 
of one million kilowatts, 28,000 metal-cutting machine tools, 
170 million pairs of galoshes, 7,200 million metres of cotton 
cloth, 1,560,000 spindles and 59,000 looms. Shanghai’s 
engineering industry also produced more than 1,000 kinds 
of machinery for paper-making, printing, rubber, pharma- 
ceuticals and soap and tooth paste making. New industrial 
products turned out in Shanghai in the past few years in- 
clude precision instruments and metres, machine tools, ma- 
chinery used in the petroleum industry, microscopes, tele- 
vision cameras, sewing machines, portable radio sets and 
gramophones, pens and various kinds of plastic products in- 
cluding raincoats, toys and nylon 66. 


In the second five-year plan Shanghai plans to develop 
tlie chemical, machine building, electrical machinery aud 
textile industries. Factories will be built or expanded to 
produce chemical fertilisers, plastics, synthetic fibres, chemi- 
cal raw materials, machine tools, power generating ma- 
chinery, paper-making machinery, machines for fertiliser 
plants, precision instruments, silicon steel, seamless tubes, 
cameras and films for colour photography. A prototype of 
camera modelled after the German “Leica”? has been suc- 
cessfully produced. 1,000 such cameras, called ‘‘Shanghai- 
58,” are scheduled for production this year. A dozen small 
factories have planned to produce jointly 600 to 800 small 
multi-purpose tractors this year. Shanghai’s total invest- 
ments in capital construction this year will be increased to 
304 million yuan (about 45 million pounds sterling). 


Developments in N.E. China—An industrial base has 
been established in Northeast China with Anshan iron and 
steel centre as its core. In addition to iron and steel, N.E. 
China is producing heavy machinery, trucks, locomotives, 
power equipment, chemicals, coal, shale oil and building 
materials. From the Dairen Shipyards at the tip of Liao- 
ning to the new Kiamusze Paper Works in the north this 
industrial base now has more than 150 major industrial 
enterprises; many more are expected to be completed early 
in the second five-year plan. Since 1952 iron output has 
gone up by 270%, steel by 270% and rolled steel by 
300%. Among the 40 major projects completed in Anshan 
since 1952 are six automatic blast furnaces, ten coke oven 
batteries, two steel-melting plants, a heavy rolling mill, a 
seamless tubing mill, seven ore-dressing plants and -ore- 
sintering plants. When the Fularki Heavy Machinery Plant 
is finished in the second five-year plan, the Northeast will 
be able to provide complete sets of equipment for metal- 
lurgical industry, including heavy steel rolling mills. The 
Changchun No. 1 Motor Vehicle Plant will produce multiple 
types of trucks and cars. The Dairen Ship Building In- 
dustry is now being expanded to build ocean-going vessels. 
In Harbin, a new power equipment manufacturing enter- 
prise now under construction will provide complete sets of 
power equipment for large-scale steam and hydro-electric 
power stations. The new chemical producing centre in 
Kirin, using local natural resources and by-products of the 
iron and steel industry in the Northeast, is due for expan- 
sion so as to produce multiple chemical raw materials in- 
cluding chemical fertilizers, plastics, synthetic fibres, syn- 
thetic rubber and high-grade dyestuffs. The fuel and power 
industries have also been growing; a dozen steam and hydro- 
electric power stations have been- built. Work has begun 
in Liaoning on what will eventually be China’s biggest steom 
power plant. Fushun, Fusin, Hokang and other major col- 
lieries have been expanded. With the expansion of the shale 
oil industry in Fushun, crude shale oil output in the North- 
east now accounts for a considerable proportion of thé 
country’s total crude oil output. The newly-built Kiamusze 
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Paper Mill now supplies various types of paper for indus- 
trial purposes. The timber and sugar industries have also 
been expanded. In all, last year’s industrial production in 
the Northeast was 144% above that of 1952. 


Paotow Complex—State investments in capital con- 
struction at the Paotow Iron and Steel Complex this year 
will more than double last year’s. Work will soon start on 
the complex’s first automatic blast furnace, a coking plant, 
an iron mine and scores of other projects. Construction 
is going on of foundry, forging, metal structure and ma- 
chinery repair workshops in Paotow. Site formation is 
under way on the ground for a coking plant and an iron 
and steel smelting workshop. The Paotow Iron and Steel 
Complex is designed by Chinese and Soviet experts. 


Sinkiang Development—-How the Chinese Army units 
in Sinkiang have been building irrigation works in sub-zero 
weather, at times 20 degrees below freezing point, was 
described recently by General Tao Chih-yueh, Denuty Com- 
mander of the Sinkiang Military Region. In the second 
five-year plan period Sinkiang will be built up as a centre 
for cotton growing, pedigree breeding, sugar beet growing 
and sugar production. Army units are aiming to reclaim 
another 530,000 to 660,000 hectares of virgin land, a four- 
fold increase over what they had done in the first five-year 
plan. Per-hectare grain output will be increased to an 
average of six tons. By the end of the five years, the 
annual cotton output will reach 150,000 tons, or 10 times 
the amount in 1957; sugar output will reach 70,000 tons, 
one-twelfth of China’s total sugar output in 1957. During 
the past five years the Army opened up large tracts of land 
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in north and south of the Tienshan Mountain. They built 
44 state farms, 16 state animal-husbandry centres and 99 
big and small processing plants. This year the Army plans 
to sow crops on 226,000 hectares, to yield a quarter of a 
million tons of foodcrops, 65% more than last year, and 
25,000 tons of cotton, 78% more than last year, and to 
reclaim 146,000 hectares of wasteland. 


Progress in Tibet—Chantung Jijigme, Director of the 
Panchen Kanpo Lija and Head of the General Office of the 
Preparatory Committee of the Autonomous Region of Tibet, 
recently reported that remarkable progress had been made 
in all fields in Tibet—political, economic, cultural and public 
health—during the past few years. Electric-power plants, 
motor car repair works and other factories had been com- 
pleted or were being built. Among other achievements 
were: (1) The completion of several main highways link- 
ing up important places in Tibet since the building of the 
Chinghai-Tibet and Sikang-Tibet highways, which linked 
Tibet up with other parts of the country. (2) The opening 
up of airlines between Lhasa and Peking an other cities. 
(3) The setting up of many middle and primary schools. 
(4) The establishment of hospitals and public health or- 
ganisations in all important towns providing treatment free 
of charge. (5) The extending of interest-free loans by 
the Central Government annually to peasants and nomads. 
Chantung Jijigme said the government decision not to carry 
out reforms in Tibet for six years was correct: “but like 
all other areas inhabited by the national minorities, Tibet 
will definitely and _ resolutely carry out social reforms 
gradually and step-by-step and travel the road of socialism.” 


REPORTS FORM TAIWAN 


Public Qpinion—The official mouthpiece, Central Daily 
News, warned democratic persons that any anti-government 
organization or activity “will not be protected by the Con- 
stitution.” The paper accused that ‘subconsciously those 
so called democratic persons are echoing the Communist 
cries for a peaceful ‘liberation’ of Taiwan’. On the other 
hand, the United Daily News urged the Government to find 
out the reasons why criticisms against the authorities had 
intensified recently. It pointed out that for the past five 
years Government had ignored public criticisms: “Anybody 
who cares to look into local newspapers or magazines 
published five years ago can observe that the political illness 
which Free China’s critics pointed out at that time is almost 
identical with that of today; but five years ago criticism 
was put in a mild way. Although it is not a healthy sign for 
eritics to use harsh words now, it is more dangerous for 


the authorities to take a hostile attitude towards all cri-. 


ticism.”” The Kung Lun Pao asked the Central Daily to 
refrain from name-calling: “It has been a common practice 
recently to accuse those who have criticized the Govern- 
ment of being Communists or pro-Communists.” 


Security Officers—Legislator Chang Chiu-ju asked the 
Government to explain why there are 755 security officers 
in various government organizations. Chang charged that 
security offers are fabricating reports in order to impress 
their superiors. He also condemned the extravagance with 
which government and private circles in Taiwan received 
actors and actresses as if they are state guests while many 
patriotic Chinese who followed the Government from the 
Mainland to Taiwan have not yet been properly resettled. 


Foreign Exchange Scandal—Early last month, Taipei 
Procurator’s Office, in coordination with the security au- 
thorities, made extensive investigations into the alleged 


foreign exchange irregularities involving the China Union 
Lines, one of Free China’s leading private shipping lines. 
Security authorities believed that Chow Hsi-lung, younger 
brother of Chow Shao-tang, Board Chairman of the China 
Union Lines. had helped his brother’s firm to divert 
US$184,000 of government allocated foreign exchange into 
unauthorized channels. The Procurator’s Office arrested 
Chow Hsi-lung and summoned for questioning several key 
officials of the Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Com- 
mission, which authorized the importation of US$46,000 of 
controlled items by the China Union Lines. ‘The investiga- 
tions are aimed at clarifying two major issues: the where- 
abouts of US$184,000 of government-allocated foreign ex- 
change which could not be accounted for; and the circum- 
stances under which the China Union Lines obtained permit 
to bring into Taiwan US$46,000 of high-quality ink and 
paper, bicycle parts, herb medicines and special electric 
bulbs, the importation of which is “controlled.” 


The China Union Lines denied its involvement in 
the alleged foreign exchange manipulations. In a letter 
to a Taipei vernacular Chen Hsin Hsin Wen, the shipping 
company contended that the importation of certain com- 
modities by the company with government-allocated foreign 
exchange was done in strict accordance with government 
regulations. It said that none of the foreign exchange al- 
located had been diverted into illicit channels. The com- 
pany also said that Chow Hsi-lung is not a brother of Chow 
Shao-tang, Board Chairman of the China Union Lines. 


Sugar Output—The total production of sugar in Taiwan 
for this year may reach 900,000 tons. An official of the 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation revealed that, although Japan is 
an important foreign market for Taiwan sugar, it will also 
be able to sell more sugar to other markets this year. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Treasury Financing in Fiscal 1958: According to the 
estimates of the Economic Planning Board, financial opera- 
tions of the Treasury in fiscal 1957 will result in a net 
withdrawal of funds from the private sector of Y241,000 
million owing, in addition to the natural increase in tax 
revenue, to excess withdrawals to the Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special A/C in consequence of the deterioration in 
our balance of payments situation, and to the Food Control 
Special A/C as well. In fiscal 1958, however, balance of 
payments is expected to be $150 million in our favor, while 
a part of the budget surplus of fiscal 1955 is to be ex- 
pended. Hence it is forecast there will be some Y120,000 
million excess disbursement of Government funds in fiscal 
1958. 

Japan and Communist China Private Trade Agreement: 
The fourth Japan-Communist China private trade agreement 
was signed. As a result many of the difficulties on the 
trade between the two countries arising from the expira- 
tion in May last year of the third trade agreement will be 
surmounted. The new agreement provides £35 million 
worth of goods to be exported from each side in the one- 
year period of the agreement, or £5 million more than in 
the case of last agreement. It also specifies that goods are 
to be classified into two categories of A and B instead of 
A, B and C as formerly, and the settlement of accounts 
to be dealt through correspondent accounts. Besides, the 
establishment of a trade mission in each other’s country, 
which was pending for some time, was agreed on. 


Export of Stainless Steel Tableware: The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry received with welcome the 
news of President Eisenhower’s intervention in the matter 
of raising U.S. tariff on Japanese stainless steel tableware. 
Immediately the Ministry’s official in charge conferred with 
the manufacturers and dealers of such wares explaining the 
steps to be taken by the Ministry and asking for their 
cooperation. While the sundry goods export association had 
an agreement made to limit the annual volume of export 
to the United States of such tableware to 5,900,000 dozens 
starting from October 1, 1957, the Ministry decided to 
reduce it by 400,000 dozens for the calendar year 1958, 
anid also to extend to the end of December this year the 


regulation of the outsiders. The Ministry desired the manu-~ 
facturers and dealers to cooperate by strictly exercising 
voluntary limitation of shipments. 


New Method of Computing Foreign Exchange Holdings: 
The Finance Ministry decided to adopt a new method of 
computing and publishing the country’s foreign exchange 
holdings, and also of compiling exchange statistics. This 
change was considered to be of help in grasping more ac- 
curately the real situation of our foreign trade and the 
amount of foreign currency reserves which may actually 
be made use of. As to the foreign exchange holdings, 
balances of the open accounts and foreign currencies de- 
posited by the Government with foreign exchange banks 
will henceforth be excluded from the computation, while 
gold held by Precious Metals Special A/C amounting to 
$23 million is to be added. According to this new com- 
putation, our foreign exchange holdings as of the end of 
January will amount, instead of $960 million as already 
published, to. about $520 million. Foreign exchange hold- 
ings according to the new calculation will be made public 
around the middle of June and thenceforward. As regards 
the foreign exchange statistics, the compilation was made 
heretofore on the basis of the dates the reports of exchange 
transactions ‘were received by the Bank of Japan. From 
April onwards statistics will be compiled on the basis 
of the dates exchange transactions actually took place. 


Reforming Trade and Exchange Control System: The 
Finance Ministry disclosed its intention of reforming the 
present foreign trade and exchange control system and of 
revising the existing law relating to the same along the 
following lines: (1) Greatly to ease the conditions of 
settlement of accounts for the purpose of export promotion; 
(2) If there be any fear it will give rise to undue com- 
petition for export in some goods, voluntary limitation of 
shipments by agreements among associations or dealers 
concerned to be carried into execution for such goods; 
(3) In ease such agreements are difficult of being arrived 
at, such goods to be added to the list of goods subject to 
approval under the export trade control ordinance and special 
conditions imposed on the method of settling accounts. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The Philippines and Japan agreed upon the second 
year’s schedule totalling over $44,000,000 of Japanese war 
reparations. ‘The second year covers the period from July 
23, 1957 through July 22, 1958. Im the first year the 
Philippines concluded contracts for reparations goods and 
services worth $30,000,000. Actual deliveries in the first 
year totalled $15.2 million. Second year deliveries are 
estimated to total $34.8 million. A master agreement on 
the reparations provided for an annual’ payment of $25 
million. As of Feb. 28, 1958, actual Japanese payment of 
reparations totalled $38.2 million. 


Counterfeit internal revenue stamps being distributed 
in the Philippines are being turned out by a well-known 
syndicate in Hongkong, Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Domingo said. The counterfeits were very hard 
to tell from the genuine and were the work of experts using 


equipment superior to anything in the Philippines. Domingo 
said that this latest threat to the country’s financial struc- 
ture emphasized the need for the Philippines to have a 
security printing plant of its own. He advised spending 
P5,000,000 for such a plant, which could be set up by the 
noted Giorgi organization with main offices in Switzerland. 


Rep. Vicente Peralta (N. Sorsogon) suggested that 
the United States pay the defense costs of the Philippines 
for the next ten years. He also urged that the United 
States settle various claims totalling over $860,000,000 
which the Philippines has insisted it has coming from the 
United States Government. Massive American aid of this 
sort is needed, the lawmaker declared, if the Philippines is 
to meet its defense and development requirements. Sup- 
port for the Philippine Congressman’s proposal appeared 
to be contained in an I.C.A. report issued in Washington. 
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The International Cooperation Administration’s booklet, 
prepared for the U.S. House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
states that: “While a more effective use of its resources 
would benefit its economy, the Philippines cannot meet 
both its defense and development requirements without ex- 
ternal assistance. ‘Currently the economic situation in the 
Philippines is at its worst since 1949, when an economic 
crisis resulted in the Philippine request for aid from the 
United States. Since most of the Philippine people live 
only a little above the subsistence level, government re- 
venues are derived largely from customs duties and excise 
and sales taxes. These revenues are insufficient to defray 
the costs of essential government operations, thus neces- 
sitating deficit financing of important public works and 
military installations, with inflationary results.” 


Compania de Celulosa de Filipinas expects to increase 
production this year after expansion of its paper mill faci- 
lities at Bais, Occidental Negros. Last year’s production of 
paper reached 6,471 tons at an average of 18.43 tons daily 
in 351 days of operations, and chipboard reached 2,570 
tons at an average of 7.24 tons per day in 355 operating 
days. Sales of paper during the year dropped by P230,000 
compared with the previous year owing to high inventories 
at the beginning of 1956 but the aggregate sales of paper, 
chipboard and hydrochloric acid were higher by P50,000 
over total sales for 1956. Chipboard more than balanced 
the decline in paper sales. Work on the expansion of the 
plant in Bais has been delayed a half year owing to difficul- 
ties in obtaining dollar allocation for parts of the struc- 
tural steel and electrical equipment. 


Col. Salvador T. Villa, who recently retired as general 
manager of the Manila Railroad, has joined Compania 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas (TABACALERA) as 
manager of the industrial and agricultural division. The 
division is responsible for the company’s sugar centrals, 
cellulose and paper plants, salt manufacturing, cigar and 
cigarette factories, sugar and tobacco plantations, cattle 
breeding enterprises, and plans for agricultural and indus- 
trial expansion. TABACALERA announced the appoint- 
ment of Ramon Barata as general manager of the Philippine 
organization to succeed Charles H. Davies. Mr. Barata, 
an industrial engineer and a native of Barcelona, Spain, 
has been with the company since 1928. 


San Miguel Brewery had its best year in 1957 and sales 
and profits reached record levels. The company’s diversi- 
fication program has begun to yield increasingly fruitful 
results. Sales last year reached P151,622,068 and net 
profits amounted to P18,510,189, equal to P3.18 per common 
share, compared to P14,442,816 and P2.62 per common 
share in 1956. The firm faces however a severe test in 
1958 as a result of the government’s austerity program. 


Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. of the Philip- 
pines—the first copper wire-drawing mill established in the 
country—delivered its first production order to the Manila 
Railroad Co., consisting of 400 miles of bare copper wire, 
weighing about 66,000 Ibs. Delivery was made seven days 
after receipt of the purchase order. The copper wire, like 
other products of Phelps Dodge Philippines, was made by 
Filipino labor from 100% local raw materials. Copper 
concentrates used in the manufacture of the wire were 
supplied by Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development 
Corp. from its mines in Toledo, Cebu. The Phelps Dodge 
Philippines plant, one of the largest in the Far East, is 
set up to supply all the copper wire requirements of the 
Philippines. 


Atlas Fertilizer Corp. stated that practically the entire 
authorized capital of P15,000,000 had been subscribed by 
' about 600 investors. The plant buildings at Sangi, Toledo, 
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Cebu, are nearing completion and operations are to start 
the second half of April. The potential demand for ferti- 
lizer is great since the Philippines is a basically agricultural 
country and is one of the smallest consumers of fertilizer 
in this part of the world. A. Soriano y Cia. are general 
managers of the corporation. 


The government-owned Maria Cristina fertilizer plant 
in Lanao operated below the plant’s rated capacity during 
the fiscal year 1956-57. Output during the period totalled 
7,110 metric tons of anhydrous ammonia; 20,884 metric tons 
of sulphuric acid; and 26,410 metric tons of ammonia 
sulphate. Although gross income of the firm’ reached 
P3,457,000 for the 1956-57 fiscal year, as against P3,114,000 
for the previous period, the plant suffered a net loss of 
P54,000 due to high operational costs and other expenses. 
The low output was attributed to low acid production, 
various mechanical defects and operational difficulties at 
the pyrite plant. 


Prospectors were reported to have found huge deposits 
of copper in the barrio of Hibaiyo, municipality of Gui- 
hulngan—tthe largest town in Negros Oriental. 


Agriculture Secretary Juan de G. Rodriguez said that 
he had sounded out a number of American mining firms on 
the subject of establishing a nickel plant in the Philippines 
to exploit the government’s Surigao nickel deposits. He 
indicated that if such a plant is built, it will in all proba- 
bility use a refining process being evolved at the electro- 
development laboratory of the U.S. Bureau of Mines at 
Albany, Oregon. The Secretary said that 27 large Ameri- 


can investors had expressed an interest in the Philip- 
pine nickel industry, including Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical. U.S. Bureau of Mines work on developing a 


recovery process for the Philippine nickel is being carried 
out with a sample shipment of 300 tons of ore from Suri- 
gao. The laboratory states that it has found the ore to 
be of good quality. 


The United States Government sold to C. S. Gonzales 
and Co. for P4,700,000 the building on the Escolta oc- 
cupied by the U.S. Veterans Administration, the U.S. In- 
formation Service, and other Philippine offices of the U.S. 
Government. Formerly known as the Heacock Building, it 
was built in 1938 and contains 100,000 square feet of space 
on eight floors. The U.S. agencies will continue to occupy 
the building on a lease arrangement for about two and one- 
half years until construction of a new office building: on 
the U.S. Chancery Compound. 


A market survey by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of the Philippines indicates that prices of tires manufactured 
in the Philippines and sold in the local market are lower 
than those made and sold in the United States. ‘The survey 
notes also that Philippine-made tires are “equal to or better 
than those made in the United States”. The jeep tire 
(Size 6.00-16, 4-ply) is the most widely used in the Philip- 
pines. Manufactured locally, it is retailed at P48.80. The 
same size tire costs P53.48 in the United States, or 10% 
higher than the one made in the Philippines. The survey 
also found that the popular truck tire (Size 8.25-20, 10-ply) 
costs 32% more in the United States than in the Philippines. 
Comparison of local and U.S. prices was made to under- 
score the advantages gained from the tax exemption privilege 
that has been extended to new and necessary industries 
here and the efficiently trained Filipino labor. 


The Philippines should aim at an economy that con- 
sumes more of its own production. Lack of diversification 
is the main weakness of the Philippine economy. The coun- 
try has confined production mostly to export items like 
sugar, coconut, abaca, tobacco and timber. It should raise 
more crops for domestic consumption as well as for export, 
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REPORTS FROM SINGAPORE 


Return of Mr. Macmillan 


During his 24-hour in Singapore on his return journey 
from Australia, Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister, 
said and did the right things at the right time. As a pre- 
lude to his arrival there had appeared in the Singapore 
Standard of February 9th by paid advertisement an appeal 
“to all clear-thinking People of Singapore’, in the light 
of rioting and gangsterism they had seen to sign a request 
to H.M.G. to be “safeguarded from intimidation, Govern- 
ment by coercion, rioting and thereby disguised Communism 
‘and their attendant evils.” The request concluded: “I 
further ask Her Majesty’s Government to suspend the grant- 
ing of complete internal self-Government of Singapore 
until such time as the electorate fully understands the issues 
involved (as they affect the future of each resident here) 
and we are capable of providing a stable, democratic and 
incorrupt Administration”. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the following 
day, criticised the writers as being “unable to get out of 
the net of which Colonial rule had put them into”. He 
did not believe that even if half the people of Singapore 
subscribed, the Colonial Office would want to use this as 
an excuse to withhold from Singapore an advance in the 
Constitution which they themselves consider reasonable and 
most conducive to friendship between Singapore and the 
U.K.” He agreed there were dangers, but appealed to all 
right thinking people to “unite and rise as one organised 
body and fight for their heritage.’”’ Any hesitation or re- 
trogression would only give renewed life to the anti- 
Colonial slogans to the advantage of the subversives. There 
was therefore keen speculation on what the Prime Minister 
would say. 

He met the Press at Government House in the morn- 
ing and gave his categorical answer “An agreement has 
been reached between the British Government and all the 
leading parties in Singapore, and- new advances are about 
to be made. We have great confidence that the people of 
Singapore will live up to their new responsibilities and take 
seriously the task of governing themselves. We prefer to 
carry out the arrangements we have made and the agree- 
ment into which we have entered ....W—I am confident 
we shall succeed—the people will make it succeed. We 
cannot afford to go back on our words. We will carry it 
out and expect that those with whom we have made the 
agreement will carry it out. Of course, there must be 
confidence and good faith in both sides. If I have learned 
any lesson from this present tour, it is that good faith tends 
to breed good faith. .... 
~~ “T'9 the people of Singapore, I send a message of 
goodwill and good cheer from the British Government and 
from our people in Great Britain. We will do all we can 
to carry out and help Singapore in its prosperity and 
future. I recognise—you recognise—that self-government 
means responsibility. It means you have to blame yourself 


process many of the raw materials, and provide more em- 
ployment. 


‘The government-owned National Shipyards and Steel 
Corporation realized a gross income of P10,530,498 during 
the last fiscal year, compared to P7,483,764 during the 
previous year. The amount for 1956-57 represents an in- 
crease of 40% over 1955-56 and an increase of 400% over 
1954-55. 


for what goes wfong and not somebody else. These are 
great things and I have every hope and confidence that these 
promises will be sustained and it will be to the mutual ad- 
vantage to the citizens of Singapore, the people of the 
Federation of Malaya and all those in South-East Asia.” 


The same message of admiration for Singapore’s 
achievements, of intention to honour the agreements, of 
confidence in the good faith of the people of Singapore 
and of appreciation of the mutual co-operation of Singapore 
and the U.K. was also the burden of his farewell message 
at the Airport and of his cable to the Chief Minister from 
Karachi. The confidence and its challenge to Singapore had 
a tonic effect and its implication. was clear that the battle 
for the minds of the people of Singapore must be fought 
in Singapore for Singapore and by the democratic leaders 
of Singapore—and the publication of the U.K. Defence 
White Paper in the Singapore Press the following morning 
underlined what was at stake for the U.K. and how much 
the greater was the confidence and how much the more 
significant the unqualified expression of it. 

Not only his statements, but his presence added to 
the quality of the day. On his arrival on the morning of 
February 12th, he was welcomed by a Guard of Honour 
mounted by the Royal Malayan Navy, but by the unofficial 


guard of honour of the Airport workers to whom he walked ~ 


over and spoke before meeting the Ministers and Common- 
wealth representatives, and their wives waiting to meet 
Lady Macmillan and him. At the airport gate he stopped 
to speak to the policeman on duty. Later in the day he called 
on the Mayor at the City Hall and his visit dissipated at 
least for the duration of the visit, the thunder-clouds from 
which the PAP lightning -strikes. Before. going into the 
Hall, he spoke to three groups of spectators to their—and 
his—great delight. In the Hall, he signed the visitors book 
and after being introduced to the Councillors, drank Chinese 
tea with the Mayor, while Lady Macmillan chatted with 
the three Lady Councillors. Then a visit to the Council 
Chamber in the hands of the carpenters, installing the new 
equipment for simultaneous translation, and the visit was 
over. Short, informal genial and successful—as hearten- 
ing as the cooling blue of the clear sky of the late after- 
noon. He then made an hour’s tour to see more of the 
island—the docks, the suburban areas of Pasir Panjang, 
the pattern of islands as seen from Kent Ridge, the Army 
base at Buona Vista, the growing area of colour and new 
life in Queentown, and back through Sago Lane in the 
heart of Chinatown. Sago Lane was lined with people to 
see the British Prime Minister in a Rolls-Royce flying the 
Union Jack—and in the poorest area of Chinatown and in 
the heart of the PAP electoral territory, it was an event 
to be enjoyed, not a political opportunity to be exploited. 
The straws do not all blow one way. 


That evening there was a reception for them at Gov- 
ernment House, followed by a dinner at which the, Minis- 
ters and the local commanding officers were the guests. ‘The 
next morning they departed. The Police Gurkhas provided 
the Guard of Honour and the police band a musical fare- 
well to the airport workers: Iris, the Chief Minister’s 
daughter, presented a bouquet of orchids: and well on time, 
the Britannia was off. The ‘envoi’ lies with the Chief 
Minister in his reply to the Prime Minister’s cable—“Your 
visit has succeeded in underlining Singapore’s goodwill to- 


wards Singapore and we, on our part, shall keep. faith with 
our future.” 
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Political Stirring 


With the approach of the Rural District Elections in 
June and the Legislative Assembly elections beyond, there 
is an increase in political party activities. The Labour 
Front are preparing for the Annual General Meeting early 
in March when it is expected that Mr. Lim Yew Hock will 
take over the Presidency in: order to lead the Front into 
effective action in the coming months. They plan with 
UMNO to field a candidate in all 36 of the Rural District 
Council constituencies. The Liberal Socialists and PAP 
are extending their organisation. Early in the month at a 
Labour Frou: Branch Meeting in the rural areas, Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock made it clear that the Front was not going to 
dissolve itself or look for leadership from, or coalition with, 
any other party. He urged them to fight back with the 
facts of their success against the innuendoes and smear 
which had been put on them in Council elections. He later 
expressed his confidence that Communism could be better. 
He said that there would be no future alliance with the 
PAP. There had been an agreement with the PAP in the 
City Council elections that, in the absence of a candidate 
of their own, each would advise their followers to vote for 
the other but while the Labour’ Front had played their 
part, they did not get from the PAP “the support we were 
led to expect.” 

Mr. E. K. Tan, the Secretary of the Liberal Socialist 
Party took up this statement and responded with an ap- 
peal for an alliance of “moderate and democratic” parties 
to fight the “strong left-wing extremists’. But Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock said they would only combine with UMNO. Mr. 
E. K. Tan replied with emphasis on the dangers of division 
and added that while they would continue to build up their 
party, “we will always keep the door open for any future 
possible alinement so that we can stand up and fight extreme 
left-wing elements.” But the Chief Minister has made it 
clear that no alliance is politically possible and that the 
direction of political trends are not so clear-cut that the 
important differences of the groups they represent can be 
ignored. 


New Seamen’s Club 


On February 7th, Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy, the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, opened the new Seamen’s Club, 
built at a cost of $2,000,000 on a sea-facing site on South 
Quay. The 8-storey club will provide 130 rooms, and res- 
taurants and recreation for Asian seamen, and training 
esurses will be organised. It stood, said Mr. Jumabhoy, “as 
a beacon visible to all who approach these shores that the 
Asian mariner will here find comfort and amenities not 
equalled anywhere in the East.” The hostel was part of 
the same policy of the Labour Front government which had 
set up the Seamen’s Registry Board, the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board and appointed a Welfare and an Industrial Relations 
Officer. 


B.O.A.C. take over Malayan Airways 


The prospectus has now. been published for the new 
constitution of Malayan Airways after negotiations between 
the Malayan and Borneo Governments, and BOAC and 
Qantas. Since its effective operation in 1947, this airline 
have had an outstanding record of efficiency, safety and 
punctuality, but the negotiations were made necessary by 
the constitutional changes and the need to provide for the 
progressive renewal of their fleet. 51% of the shares will 
be held by BOAC—half to be sold to Qantas—and 18.7% 
by the Malayan and Borneo Governments—10,000 each by 
the Federation and Singapore, 20,000 each by the Sarawak 
and North Borneo Governments and 10,000 by the Brunei 
Government, 30% of the shares is being offered to the 
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public—with the limitation that the holders must be Com- 
monwealth citizens. 

The standing of Malayan Airways is recognised by the 
1957 Award of the Cumberbatch Trophy for ‘an outstand- 
ing contribution to air safety’. The citation says—This 
Company has been operating scheduled public services for 
over ten years with a high degree of regularity, often in 
difficult circumstances. Its record to date is completely 
accident free.’ 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Lim Yew Hock and the Minis- 
ter for Communications & Works, Mr. Francis Thomas have 
sent letters of congratulations. The Chief Minister parti- 
cularly singles out the personal elements in the achieve- 
ment—the high standard of the pilots, ground crew and 
engineers and of those who administered and operate the 
Airport. 

City Council 


The collective comment of the P.A.P. City Councillors 
may well be that attributed to one of their lady councillors, 
after she had to confess to a group of women hawkers 
that she could do nothing for some of their colleagues sum- 
moned by the police for obstructing the traffic. It is indeed 
dificult to be a City Councillor “She is quoted as saying 
the P.A.P. now admit that the hawkers problem cannot be 
solved without merger with the Federation which would 
allow their settlement on the land. They are attacked by 
the Liberal Socialists for being unsympathetic to the haw- 
kers. The builders of illegal buildings pay no more atten- 
tion to the polite requests of the PAP than they did to 
the similar requests from their predecessors, and those who 
have paid for the houses are no less vehement against 
their demolition. The dispute over redundant labour con- 
tinues. Senior staff and midwives are protesting against the 
new form of transport allowance. The proposal for differ- 
ential water-rates have not proved practicable and _ the 
Malayanisation proposals of the old Council which they 
made an election issue have been withdrawn only on con- 
dition that new proposals are made within 6 weeks. And 
the proposal that the Mayor should have total emoluments 
of $7,000 a month (of which $5,000 was to go to a charity 
fund at the Mayor’s disposal) and that Councillors should 
have an allowance of $400 a month were defeated after 
a marathon midnight meeting of multilingual monotony 
from 4.30 p.m. on February 7th to February 8th the follow- 
ing morning. The Mayor’s salary was fixed at $2,000 a 
month, the Councillor’s allowance at $200 a month. ‘The 
significance is not mainly in the merits of the proposals 
but in the isolation of the PAP which after their election 
believed, and led the public to believe, that it could pick 
any alliance in the City Council to consolidate permanent 
majority control. Then the Liberal Socialists were to be 
isolated. Now the PAP is isolated. It is true that the 
other parties are not united. But the PAP must win through 
its policy as the largest party, but still a minority party. 
But they remain undaunted. Their failure is used as 
proof of colonialist prejudice against them. The loss of 
the $7,000 a month was described as a “blessing in disguise’, 
for it proved “how strang the forces of: colonialism are’’. 
The Mayor meets the people weekly. And the policy of 
more clinics and more public conveniences is being imple- 
mented. And the Mayor, with or without a tie and coat, 
continues to make news. As there is health where there is 
humour -in politics, the story told of the Mayor, by Mr. 
Marshall at a University student discussion of civic politics 
is worth repeating. He said a, member of a civics class 
was asked “How do you address the Mayor of London?” 
and received the reply “My Lord the Mayor!” To the 
question “How do you address the Mayor of Singapore?” 
came the reply “My God, the Mayor!” 
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Chinese Chamber of Commerce 


After a bitterly and heatedly contested election, Mr. 
Ko Teck Kin’s group won the election for the committee 
of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce and he is virtually 
assured of election to the Presidency. It was alleged that 
some of the large numbers of new application for member- 
ship immediately before the elections were not valid. But, 
more important, the election took a political turn in the 
issue of attitude to the Taipeh government and to closer 
trading with mainland Chinese. Mr. Ko Teck Kin wishes 
the Chamber to play a larger part in politics in this year 
of elections, much to the dismay of the group who seek to 
maintain the Chamber’s predominantly commercial concern, 
looking after the interests of merchants, irrespective of 
what party is in power. 


Let All Flowers Bloom 


$100,000 was voted by the Singapore Government for 
the encouragement of the development of the cultures 
which though brought from other lands are now indigenous 
and of Singapore citizenship. A Department of Fine Arts 
and Cultural Relations has been established in the Ministry 
of Education. The Cultural Advisory Council under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Lee Siow Mong, Permanent Secretary 
of the Education Ministry, which will assist this Department 
held its first meeting on February 24th. The Council was 
inaugurated by the Minister for Education, Mr. Chew Swee 
Kee, who welcomed it as a “new milestone in the advance- 
ment of the people of this country to new nationhood and 
ultimate independence.’ With its rich cultural heritage 
Singapore had the materials but now needs skilled crafts- 
men who will make use of these materials to produce some- 
thing of which we can be justly proud.” He paid a tribute 
to the Singapore Arts Council out of the experience of 
whose work in stimulating and co-ordinating the work of 
voluntary societies in the fields of the arts, this new Coun- 
cil had grown. He urged the new Council to see that no 
worthwhile project was abandoned and no talent be without 
encouragement for lack of funds, and enjoined the members 
“to look upon all cultures alike without discrimination.” 


Singapore the Tourist Centre 


The Pacific Area Travel Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Santa Barbara confirmed acceptance of Singapore’s 
offer to act as host for their 1959 Conference and elected Mr. 
J. M. Jumabhoy, the Minister for Commerce & Industry, as 
their President for the coming year. The move of the 
Conference, the full breadth of the Pacific from Santa 
Barbara, California to Singapore not only brings S.E. Asia 
fully into the stream of tourist traffic in the Pacific, but 


recognises both Singapore’s focal position in yet another ~ 


sphere and the advance of tourist interest and development 
in Singapore. This has been literally noised abroad by 


HONGKONG 


Hongkong Cotton Textiles—The British textile industry 
harangued that they could not beat the competition from 
Hongkong and other countries which have “much lower 
standard of living compared with Britain because no degree 
of efficiency or organisation can overcome the advantage 
these countries possess”. The question of cheap labour in 
Hongkong was also brought up by our Financial Secretary 
during the recent budget debate: “One main objection by 
many countries to the admission of Hongkong products is 
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the Chinese crackers which have heralded the lion dances 
which have welcomed the first two tourist cruises of the 
year—the “Oronsay” with 800 Australian tourists, and the 
“Turline’ with 400 American tourists. This development 
is particularly welcome to the Department of Information 
Services which with very limited financial resources and no 
staff able to give full time attention to tourist promotion, 
has for many years worked steadily to prepare tourist ma- 
terial and to stimulate interest in tourism in Singapore and 
overseas, and has taken Singapore into both the Pacific 
Area Travel Association and the International Union of 
Official Travel Organisations. 


Governor welcomed by Friends of Singapore 


On 7th February, the Friends of Singapore held a dinner 
to welcome Sir William Goode as the Governor. Sir Wil- 
liam took as his theme the practical sense of the situation 
and the site which had brought Raffles to Singapore and 
which each new generation must keep in good shape. “If”, 
he said, “Raffles were to come to Singapore today and see 
the ships of all shapes and sizes and draughts—from the 
prahus to the great liners, and the junks and the Bugis 
ships which would seem so familiar to him, his heart would 
surely warm with quite legitimate pride.” 


“The business of his port and of his Singapore River, 
as goods are moved to where they are wanted, and to where 
they can add to the sum total of human enjoyment, is the 
kind of pjcture he foresaw in the light of the philosophy 
of his time that trade is an exercise in mutual advantage 
and not a game of robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 


Of Singapore’s site he said: ‘“‘We would do well to 
remember that Raffles saw Singapore not as a city with a 
life for itself and in itself but as the centre of a region. 
He came to Singapore 14 years after he first arrived in 
Penang and during that time he acquired, from reading, 
travel and practical administration, a knowledge of the 
region which was unrivalled.” 


“Perhaps with our intense concern for our domestic 
problems, we think that what we do is only our concern. 
What we do, does matter to our neighbours because we 
handle their commodities; and on their readiness to buy 
from, and sell to us, depends the fulfilment of our domestic 
aspirations.” And finally he referred to the basic recon- 
ciliation on which Singapore’s future depends: “Our feeling 
about the urgencies of our social problems, if it obscures 
the source of our wealth, will defeat itself. Just as will 
the pursuit of our wealth at the expense of the solution 
of our social problems. We must set our commerce and 
our social conscience in harmony with each other and not 
in_jangling juxtaposition. In modernising our living quar- 
ters, we must not neglect the shop by which we live, nor 


should we in running the shop neglect the conditions in 
which we live.” 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


their extreme cheapness. In many countries where Hong- 
kong products are selling and competing with similar pro- 
ducts made in these countries, the animosity is aroused by 
the fact that the price differential is so large, so unneces- 
sarily large. If it is less, we wilt have much less trouble 
and can still compete successfully.” 

Local exporters and industrialists however have a déf- 
ferent story to tell. They reported that British importers 
had, during the past two years, repeatedly reduced their 
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counteroffers. At present, the maximum gross profit for 
local traders in handling exports of Hongkong cloth is about 
5 per cent. Recently, British importers bought several 
large shipments of grey sheeting from Peking at prices 
much cheaper than HK products; so much cheaper that 
Chinese grey, after paying an import tax, was still cheaper 
than similar Hongkong cloth on UK market. Competition 
from Pakistan and Indian cloth in UK is also strong and 
will remain so even if shipments to UK are to be restricted 
by a proposed quota system. 


Actually, the wage scalé of Hongkong workers, parti- 
eularly in tne textile industry, is not the lowest when com- 
pared with those of workers in Japan, India, Pakistan, and 
especially China. Any increase in wage without a corres- 
ponding advance in productivity will push Hongkong pro- 
ducts out of world markets because in the majority of local 
industries, labour cost constitutes a larger proportion of 
the total production cost. Consequently, if HK millowners 
are to increase the wages of their workers, exports to UK 
and other markets will decline even without any quota 
imposition. This will eventually cause more unemploy- 
ment. 


Under these circumstances, it seems that a quota on 
imports is the easiest solution for British textilemen to 
check the influx of so-called cheap cloth from HK. It is 
however difficult for local industrialists to see how a policy 
of self-restraint at present, as put forward by the Permanent 
Secretary to the British Board of Trade (Sir Frank Lee) 
during his recent visit to Hongkong, could pay dividends 
in the long run. (Vide this Review of April 10, pp. 475/6). 
If UK Government is to restrict imports of HK products, 
local manufacturers will certainly oppose it on the grounds 
that (1) HK, as a Crown Colony, has the right to enjoy 
Imperial Preference in exports to UK as set down by the 
Ottawa Conference of 1931; (2) HK cloth export to UK 
amounting to 71 million square yards in 1957 is negligible 
when compared with UK’s total cloth import; (3) UK ex- 
port to HK amounting to $660 million in 1957 represented 
an increase of 23 per cent over 1956 whereas import from 
HK tctalling only $330 m showed an increase of 12 per 
eent. 


Before Sir Frank Lee left here local textile manufac- 
turers announced their willingness to carry on further 
negotiations for a ceiling arrangement on export of grey 
cloth to UK. He was told that any discussion of terms and 
eonditions of such an arrangement would have to take 
place after the results are known of the forthcoming talks 
in London between representatives of Lancashire, India and 
Pakistan. Hongkong industrialists also stipulated, as a part 
of any agreement that might be reached. that they will 
be released from their obligations if: (1) the voluntary 
agreement is used as a precedent by other countries for 
applying restrictions on imports of HK products; (2) signi- 
ficant unemployment results from restrictions on the export 
of textiles; (3) restrictions are applied to other items of 
HK manufactured exports to UK. 


There is no easy solution after all but the door was 
left open, for further negotiations. Meanwhile exports to 
UK continue as béfore. hampered only by cut-throat com- 
petition from China. 


Progress & Problems—The building boom remains un- 
broken and the Colony’s skyline is constantly undergoing 
ehanges. Land prices while slightly declining in certain 
districts are firm and there are still speculators who operate 
on the assumption that further appreciation in the price 
level will occur. Capital from overseas Chinese is available 
but high interest is demanded, often 1.2% per month. 
Apartment buildings of ten to seventeen stories keep on 
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rising and ambitious projects have been announced with 
regard to development of ever more sub-divisions. 


The construction activity is most impressive, almost 
feverish. The twin cities of Victoria and Kowloon are 
sharing in this boom equally, and the towns in the New 
Territories, particularly Yuen Long and Tsuen Wan, are 
also being gradually transformed by the addition of ever 
more industrial and residential buildings. Land sales, for 
profit making, are taking place at a very high rate. Some- 
times a lot may change, before actual development com- 
mences, four to five times, each time the seller making a 
profit on growing land appreciation. Hill sides are being 
levelled, public and private land reclamations from the sea 
are being pushed. Current construction programs envisage 
usually twelve to almost twenty storey buildings. ‘The sky- 
scraper character of Hongkong has been reinforced by 
latest addition of tall buildings. 


The population is rising fast; an annual natural in- 
crease of 90,000 is believed likely while illicit immigration 
is swelling the ranks of the unemployed and ‘marginally 
employed’. The urban population is now estimated to be 
three million; in the continental New Territories the official 
estimate is 300,000, and then there are the growing num- 
bers of island and floating people of Lan Tao, Cheung Chau 
and minor, sparsely populated islands. The New Territories 
are being developed with considerable speed and the town 
population there is remarkably rising. Agriculture and 
animal husbandry have been intensified with vegetable farm- 
ing now forcing its way into formerly inaccessible hill areas. 
The various huge resettlement centres on the periphery of 
Kowloon teem with formidable masses of humanity, and 
they are all eagerly searching for a better life. 


Extreme wealth and ostentation contrast with poverty 
and utter destitution. Generally the standard of living of 
the people here is rising as evidenced by the tens of thou- 
sands of new flats which cost money either to buy or to 
rent. The hundreds of millions of dollars which went into 
the construction of new housing have to be paid for by the 
people who live in it. Sales of luxury articles to the local 
population are very substantial indicating also a high stan- 
dard of living. Hongkong outglitters any city in Asia; it 
can well compare with a great many cities in Europe. There 
are predictions of a bad recession, fears about the success- 
ful competition of Japan and China in Hongkong’s establish- 
ed markets, misgivings about the excessive land speculation 
and construction race, apprehension about a further decline 
in our entrepot business—but on the whole the community 
carries on, works hard, gets ever more tough and develops 
a still sharper business sense. If there was only a pause 
in the immigration movement. .. . 


Tourist Trade—The Executive Director of the Hong- 
kong Tourist Association, Mr. H. F. Stanley, believes that 
Hongkong can increase its tourist trade. In a general sur- 
vey of the current situation he said inter alia: The big 
problem at present is the shortage of hotel accommodation 
for tourists. ‘The tourists also deserve a genuine welcome. 
This means a good reception at the airport or dock because 
first impressions are lasting impressions. They should be 
allowed to pass through Customs with as little red tape as 
possjble because most of the people arriving here, particu- 
larly by air, have been sitting im a confined space and are 
anxious to reach their hotels without undue delay. 


Local traders must give tourists a fair bargain. One 
country which has a reputation of over-charging, is no 
longer visited by tourists, particularly those from: America. 
We should also try to persuade tourists to stay-leonger. At 
present, a visitor usually drops in for just sufficient time to 
have a couple of suits made and a mad rush round the shops. 
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This is not good enough. Hongkong has much more to offer 
than a frantic shopping spree. It is the first objective of 
the Tourist Association’s program to show to a visitor how 
much more there is here to be enjoyed and therefore how 
necessary it is to allow more time to stay here in order 
that fuller enjoyment can be extracted from the trip. In 
fact, Hongkong can offer such a diversity of interest and 
entertainment that a two-week holiday can be spent here, 
and there will still be plenty td enjoy the next time a visit 
is made. 

The Association is planning to make a colour publicity 
film of Hongkong, Kowloon and the New Territories with 
special music and a story to link the scenic spots together. 
Copies of the film will be made for world-wide distribution; 
the ideal medium is television. To build a first-class in- 
formation service with the necessary publicity materials 
will take at least a year.” We will not rush the work, we 
will do it steadily with certainty. The target areas will be 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the United States (be- 
cause people there are travel-conscious) as well as SE Asian 
countries which have large Chinese communities. 


UK Traffic Expert—Government has invited a traffic 
consultant, Dr. G. Charlesworth, from UK to make a survey 
of road planning problems of this Colony. Dr. Charlesworth 
will investigate and advise Government on improvements in 
the traffic system with particular reference to the Garden 
Road, Queen’s Road and Murray Road area. Full develop- 
ment of this area is now under consideration but in view 
of present unsatisfactory traffic conditions at the junction 
of Murray, Queen’s and Garden Roads, it will be unwise 
to proceed with any long-term cdlevelopment plan for this 
area until an appropriate scheme for the surrounding main 
road system has been examined. Dr. Charlesworth is from 
the Road Research Laboratory which is a department of the 
British Government. He has undertaken similar missions 
in other parts of the world. 


Taipei Aircraft—A Nationalist Chinese military air- 
craft, on a roucine training flight, landed at Kai Tak airport 
last week. The bomber (of the P4Y Naval type) carried a 
crew of ten. It was unarmed and carried neither cameras 
nor paraphernalia for leaflet-dropping. Within 24 hours, 
it was aliowed to take off for Taiwan. Peking however 
alleged that the bomber had carried out “harassing acti- 
vities” over South China before landing in Hongkong, and 
has protested. 


It is normal international practice that, if a military 
aircraft infringes the air-space of another country and lands 
there in the absence of hostile intentions towards the latter, 
or of recognition of a state of belligerency, the aircraft and 
crew should be allowed to return. This is the second Tai- 
wan aircraft to land here because of engine trouble. The 
first.was an unarmed F-86 Sabrejet which landed here in 
January 1956. The pilot was permitted to return to Tai- 
wan in March the same year but without his plane which 
was later disassembled, crated and sent to Taiwan. 


Hospital Facilities—The English-language Hongkong 
Standard last week carried an exclusive story about a sick 
man who died on his way home after being refused admit- 
tance by the Kwong Wah Hospital. The victim was brought 
to the hospital by an ambulance and given an injection by 
a doctor who told him to go home and come back: next 
week. The sick man walked home.and died on the way. 
The chairman of the Tung Wah Group of Hospitals stated 
that the victim was suffering from tuberculosis. “The 
doctor who examined the patient considered that his general 
appearance and symptoms seemed to show that his condition 
was fair. The doctor however gave him a streptomycin 
injection forthwith. The Kwong Wah Hospital’s male T.B. 
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Ward on that day already had 65 patients occupying 38 
beds. . . . The post-mortem has shown that his death was 
due to a haemorrhage in the lungs. It has also been con- 
firmed that he had visited the Kowloon Government Chest 
Clinic on two occasions between the 27th November, 1957 
and the 23rd January, 1958, but had not reported back to 
the clinic thereafter for further treatment as he had been 
advised to do.” 


Local civic leaders blamed the shortage of hospital beds 
as the basic cause for this unfortunate incident. Mr. Brook 
A. Bernacchi, chairman of the Reform Club stated: “The 
case is due to the lack of adequate medical facilities in 
Hongkong. There has been no planned expansion of medi- 
cal services. Hongkong needs more hospital beds, more 
clinics and more doctors, particularly on a government basis 
either free or at fees within the means of the average man. 
There should be more beds available for serious cases which 
are not strictly casualties thus enabling a doctor to admit 
a patient who is seriously ill without having to consider 
the number of beds left vacant for other casualties that may 
come in. Furthermore ambulance facilities should be made 
available to send home a patient who is seriously ill but 
cannot be admitted to a hospital.” Dr. P. F. Woo, chair- 
man of the Civie Association, opined that the basic solution 
to the problem lies in more hospitals. 


New Primary Schools—Government is building two 24- 
classroom primary schools, one in Hongkong and one in 
Kowloon each providing places for more than 2,000 pupils 
in two sessions. The Caine Road Government School in 
Hongkong will be situated opposite the Nethersole Hospital 
and will have two wings arranged in the shape of the letter 
L; one wing will be four storeys and the other seven storeys 
high. The Jordan Road Government School in Kowloon 
will be built on the old site of the China Gas Company 
opposite the Liberty Theatre. It will be five storeys high 
and the building will be arranged in a U shape. The Caine 
Road School will take eight months to complete while the 
school in Jordan Road will be ready by next October. 


Kun Tong Housing Scheme—The Hongkong Housing 
Society will help Government with the proposed develop- 
ment of the Kun Tong Industrial Town by the erection and 
management of working class flats for factory workers at 
cheap rents. The Architect is Mr. J. E. March, of Spence, 
Robinson & Partners and his scheme for 1,081 flats and 
six shops with living quarters has been approved. Appli- 
cation has been made to Government for a loan of approxi- 
mately $5,600,000 to finance the scheme. The Contract has 
now been let to Cheong Lee Construction Co. for $5,257,- - 
241. To keep the rents low enough for factory workers, 
the flats are simple in design, but are self contained and 
consist of one room with separate kitchen and W.C. The 
size of the room varies but provides 35 square feet per 
number of persons allowed in each flat. The living room 
has two large windows and the kitchen has a deep sink, ~- 
draining board, chatty and food cupboard. There is elec- 
tricity and main water supply to each flat; well water is 
pumped to flush W.Cs. Flats are mainly for seven and five 
person families though there are a few larger units. Some 
flats have balconies. Though rents have not yet been fixed 
it is hoped these will not be more than $65- pet month for a 
7-person flat and $50 per-month for a 5-person flat inclusive ~ 
of rates. 6,911-persons (children, under ten counting as 
half) will be housed when the scheme is completed. — 


_ Public Works Projects—Work will begin soon on the 
building of a new typhoon shelter off Tsing Yi and Ngai 
Ying Chau Islands. The shelter will be formed by the con- 
struction of three break-waters; two measuring 400 feet and 
200 feet and running south-west and west from either end 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN HONGKONG DURING 1957 


The Chairman of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
(Mr. H. T. Barma) reviewed the commerce, exports of local 
products, building, population, employment and_ other 
problems and developments of Hongkong during 1957 at 
the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


Hongkong’s External Trade—The various factors that 
contributed to the decline in the purchasing power of coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, the traditional market of Hongkong, 
cast their shadows on the external trade of Hongkong during 
1957. Imports valued at $5,149.5 million set a new record 
in the postwar era and were higher in value by $583.3 m. 
compared with 1956. However, on the export side the 
value fell from $3,209.6 m. in 1956 to $3,016.3 m. last year. 
Although statistically there was an increase in value of the 
total trade by 5% during 1957 as compared with that of 
1956, the value of export trade declined by 6%, thereby 
setting a new record of $2,133.2 million in the adverse 
balance of trade of Hongkong. 


Ever since the imposition of embargo on the export of 
strategic goods to China, the Colony’s export trade with 
that country has been steadily falling, while imports, except 
for 1954, maintained an arithmetic progress. During 1957, 
China earned well over $1,000 m. in foreign exchange from 
Hongkong. Even if embargo is completely lifted Hongkong 
may not recover her lost entrepot trade with China in the 
light of China’s bypassing Hongkong and entering into direct 
trade with foreign countries. Hongkong’s present and 
future concern has come to be centred on a new develop- 
ment; how the Colony’s products could compete with the 
low priced Chinese consumer goods. Exports of Chinese 
textiles and light industrial products to Southeast Asian 
countries are increasing day by day. Even Japan has al- 
ready expressed her concern about China’s flooding the 
market with goods at very low prices with which Japanese 
products could not compete. The launching of the second 
five-year plan by China early in 1958 puts Chinese indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion in.a progressive continuity 
and year after year Hongkong productS may have to face 
an increasing competition in Southeast Asia with Chinese 
products. 

Hongkong’s export trade with some Southeast Asian 
and Far Eastern countries such as Indonesia, Thailand, Japan 
and South Korea fell by $454 m. compared with the total 
value of exports to those countries during 1956. Even 
after offsetting the increases in the values of exports to 
Laos, North Vietnam, the Philippines and Rurma. the nett 
decline in the Colony’s export trade with Southeast Asian 
and Far Eastern countries was over $370 million. 

A significant feature in the Colony’s external trade 
during 1957 was a change in its direction. Both exports to 
and imports from U.K. have been keeping an ascending 
order in value. During 1957 Hongkong’s imvorts from 
U.K. were valued at $667.3 m. as against $513.3 million in 
the previous year. Value of exports to U.K. did not keep 
es 
of Ngai Ying Chau, and another measuring 260 feet and 
running east north-east from Tsing Yi. Construction work 
will be completed before mid-1959. The new shelter. is 
being built because the reclamation of the seabed at Tsuen 
Wan has deprived many small craft in the area of the safe 
natural anchorage. 


The existing road between Taipo and Shun Wan in the 
New Territories is to be extended to the village of Tin 
Kok. The road extension will be twelve feet wide and will 
have passing bays at various points. It will run along, the 
northern shore of Tolo Harbour. Construction work on 
this one-and-a-half mile extension will begin towards the 
middle of, next_month and take about six months to com- 
plete. 


a corresponding rise during 1957, although it registered 
about a 12- per cent increase. The U.K. textile industry 
continued the campaign for restricting imports of cotton 
textiles from Hongkong into U.K. I had pointed out at the 
last Annual General Meeting the hollowness of this demand 
by making a comparative analysis of the cotton textile in- 
dustries of U.K., India and Hongkong. It is, however, con- 
siderate on the part of U.K. Government not to have con- 
ceded to Lancashire’s agitation. Lancashire fails to under- 
stand that the Colony in recent years has suffered a great 
set-back as a result of the steady decline in its entrepot 
trade and the mainstay of the Colony’s economic existence 
has come to depend on its industries. Hongkong’s political 
status is not similar to that of India and Pakistan and hence 
it is wrong to bracket this tiny Colony with India and 
Pakistan, the two most populous members of the Common- 
wealth, in Lancashire’s clamour for restriction on imports 
of cotton textiles into U.K. During 1957, against every 
dollar in the value of exports to U.K., Hongkong imported 
almost two dollars worth of goods from U.K. In-the light 
of this, Hongkong’s refusal to accept any quota restrictions 
on her exports of textiles to U.K. is fully justified. 


U.K. manufacturers of wearing apparels, toys and foot- 
wear also joined the chorus of textile tycoons in U.K. and 
complained against HK’s exports of these items to U.K. In 
this context I would like to refer to the advice given by 
Sir Alexander Grantham to local manufacturers in the 
course of his address on the occasion of the opening the 
15th Exhibition of Hongkong products. Sir Alexander 
pointed out the need of the formation of a Federation of 
Hongkong Industries. He referred to the vital role local 
industries have come to play in the economy of Hongkong. 
In all modern industrialised countries a central organisa- 
tion usually exists as a co-ordinating body in order to pro- 
tect and promote industry. Hongkong industries which are 
still in a state of infancy would benefit immensely by the 
formation of a Federation of Industries. As Hongkong pro- 
ducts quite often come under criticism by powerful over- 
seas manufacturers and their organisations, the Chamber 
commends the Hongkong Government for instituting a com- 
mittee to go into the details regarding the formation of 
the proposed’ Federation of Industries. 


The most heartening feature of the Colony’s trade dur- 
ing 1957 was the steady expansion of both way traffic of 
trade with the United States. A survey of the trade be- 
tween the Colony and U.S.A. during the past three years 
shows the possibilities of further expansion of trade with 
that country. On the import side, although United States 
ranked only as the fourth best supplier during all the three 
years, value of imports increased from $324.9 m. in 1955 to 
$422.8 m. in 1956 and to $539 m. in 1957. On the export 
side value increased from $87.9 m. in 1955 to $116.6 m. in 
1956 and to $198.2 m. last year. It may be noted that 
whilst during 1955 U.S.A. was Hongkong’s 9th best custom- 
er, during 1957 U.S.A. climbed up to the fifth position. 


The Colony’s export trade with West Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden and Norway registered increases. But there have 
been considerable decreases in the exports from Hongkong 
to the Netherlands and France. However, even after off- 
setting the fall in value, there was still an increase in value 
by $2.5 m. in exports compared with 1956. On the import 
side there was an increase in value by $173.2 m. compared 
with 1956. Of this, imports of watches and clocks from 
Switzerland alone accounted for over $60 million. It was 
reported that during 1957. Hongkong was the second largest 
importer in the world of,.Swiss watches. , Imports from 
almost all West .European countries increased considerably 
during 1957. 


The inauguration of the Free Trade Area in Europe 
this year gives Hongkong considerable apprehension. Hong- 
kong’s peculiar position as the most industrialised of. all -the 
colonial territories: ought to. entitle her for inclusion in the 
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Free Trade Area. Here then is a problem for Hongkong of 
the likelihood of losing imperial preference in other colonial 
markets. “To be or not to be” is a question which faces 
Hongkong regarding the Free Trade Area in view of the 
advantages and disadvantages that exist in either case. 
However, in the light of the great industrial progress Hong- 
kong has made during the past one decade, it may go to 
the advantage of Hongkong if she is included in the Free 
Trade Area. 


Exports of Hongkong Products—Wi:h the continuous 
fall in the Colony’s entrepot trade, local industries have 
become the mainstay of the Colony’s dependable economy. 
Compared with 1956, there has been an increase in the 
registration of new factories and in the number of total 
workers employed in the various industries. But these in- 
creases were much lesser than those made during 1956 over 
the respective figures of 1955. During 1957 the Colony 
exported local products to the value of $793.9 m. as against 
$782.6 m. during the previous year. The increase was only 
by $11.8 m. When a review of the exports of the Colony’s 
products during the past six years is made, it is evident 
that the increase in exports during 1957 was the lowest 
recorded compared with the increases made during the three 
preceding years. A survey of the United Nations released 
on the occasion of the ECAFE Annual Meeting held at 
Kuala Lumpur recently said that Hongkong’s pace of indus- 
trial development slowed down a little in 1957. According 
to the survey, this was due in part to industrialisation 
in neighbouring countries, coupled with restrictive import 
measures adopted by its trading partners. 


A comparative study of the export figures of local pro- 
ducts during 1956 and 1957 reveals that there has been a 
steady decline in the Colony’s exports to some of the neigh- 
bouring countries. Exports of HK products to Indonesia 
during 1957 dropped by over $45 m. Thailand and Malaya 
imported less HK products during 1957, the decline in 
value being about $13 m. and $11 m. respectively. Korea 
and Japan accounted for decreases of about $4.5 m. each. 
Exports to India dropped by about $5 m. Although the 
Philippines, Burma and Indochina increased their imports 
of Hongkong manufactured goods by about $13 m., $5 m. 
and $3 m. respectively, this could not cover even half the 
decline in value of exports to Indonesia alone. British West 
Africa, a traditional market for Hongkong products, re- 
corded a fall in value of imports from Hongkong to the 
tune of over $10 m. The bright spots in the exports of 
Hongkong products to Africa were Belgian Congo, and 
French territories whose combined imports accounted for an 
increase in value by $25.7 m. compared with 1956. South 
Africa was a good market for Hongkong products during 
1957 in so far as exports to that country were higher ‘in 
value by $9.3 m. 


During 1957 United States became the fourth best 
customer of Hongkong products; value of exports were up by 
about $19 m. or almost 95 per cent compared with 1956. 
U.K. remained the principal customer of local products and 
the increase in value of exports during 1957 was about 
$12.3 m. Hongkong products began to gain popularity in 
West European countries during 1957 and this -reflected on 
the values of exports to them. The total increase was about 
$10 m. The best customer among these countries was West 
Germany which more than doubled her imports of Hongkong 
products during 1957 compared with the previous year. In 
this context it may be mentioned that the spectacular pro- 
gress made in the exports of local products to the United 
States, and West Germany and other European countries 
was due to the Colony’s participation in the New York 
and Frankfurt Fairs. As: the trade situation in the world 
is swiftly drifting from a sellers market to that of buyers, 
it will be in the best interests of the Colony to participate 
in industrial and trade exhibitions abroad and explore new 
markets. I hope that the proposed Federation of Hongkong 
Industries, on its formation, will stimulate the local indus- 
tries to participate in more trade fairs and exhibitions. The 
opening of a modern technical college during 1957 to give 
technical education and training to local talents will, in the 
coming years, play an important role in standardising local 
products. The dearth of trained personnel with adequate tech- 
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nical know-how hitherto was an obstacle in both organisation 
of industry and production of quality goods. With a steady 
supply of well-trained technicians Hongkong industries can 
look forward to a bright future of more products and better 
qualities. 


Building Boom—A new record has been set in private 
building construction works; investments amounted to $175 
million. Investments in private building have been increas- 
ing and it is estimated that about a billion dollars must 
have been invested in this business during the past seven 
years. The remittances by overseas Chinese and influx of 
capital from Southeast Asian countries to Hongkong mostly 
financed private building. Most of the private builders 
constructe¢ skyscraper buildings with modern apartments or 
flats, but as rents of these remained high, there were hun- 
dreds of vacant flats. However, there still exists a great 
demand for smaller flats and the scope of private building 
continues to be bright. The Hongkong Housing Authority’s 
first estate comprising of about 2,000 low cost flats was 
completed during 1957 providing accommodation for about 
12,000 people. One of the largest state-aided housing 
schemes in Asia, this project was completed at a cost of 
$33 million. The Housing Authority has on hand two 
other projects which when completed will be able te pro- 
vide accommodation for about 40,000 people. The encour- 
agement given by the government by advancing loans at 
moderate interests to the Housing Authority for building 
low cost flats to ease the accommodation problem is lauda- 
tory. : 


Refugee Problem—The resettlement of refugees con- 
tinued to dominate the social problems of Hongkong. Al- 
though a move was made in the United Nations General 
Assembly to secure help for the resettlement of Hongkong 
refugees, so far no sizable financial help has been reccived 
from any source. It seems that this problem will linger on 
for some more time and the burden of resettling and finding 
accommodation for the refugees in Hongkong will have to 
be borne by the Colony as it has been in the past. Hong- 
kong has spent well over $300 million in resettling refugees. 
Much remains yet to be done and it would only be a humani- 
tarian action if some of the wealthy nations of the world 
lent a helping hand to the Colony in solving this most press- 
ing problem. 


Growth of Popesation—Hongkong’s growth of popula- 
tion is estimated to be around 80,000 every year. Adequate 
planning has to be made to provide for this natural increase 
of population. Land is of primary need for opening new 
townships, industrial expansion and farming. In recent 
years there has been a steady progress in farming in the 
New Territories and this was manifest in the agricultural 
exhibition held in Un Long early in January this year. 
Intensive cultivation has to be encouraged in the absence 
of adequate availability of land. Being dependent on im- 
ports of foodstuffs. every grain or other item of food raised 
in the Colony adds to the Colony’s savings in foreign ex- 
change. The Chamber feels that reclamation projects ought 
to be speeded up in order to make available more lands 
for industrial undertakings. A time has come when Hong- 
kong has to boost up her industrial production in order 
to cover up the yearly fall in the entrepot trade. 


Water Problem—By the opening of the Tai Lam Chung 
reservoir, the problem of water shortage has been eased to 
some extent. But as the Colony’s industries expand and the 
population increases, the Colony may revert to a stage of 
acute shortage of water as experienced earlier. It is 
gratifying to note that the Government is exploring the pro- 
spects of opening a new reservoir on Lan Tao island. 


Tourist. Trade—Among international tourist centres, 
Hongkong remains one of the most attractive in view of the 
excellent shopping facilities and lower price levels prevalent 
in the Colony for all items and also the lesser cost of living 
compared with tourist centres elsewhere. ‘Tourist trade is 
a gold mine, which. if properly handled. can be an excel- 
lent source of earnings for the Colony. The establishment 
of the Tourist Association of Hongkong in August 1957 in 
the coming year will play a vital role in developing tourism. 
The Kai Tak airport extension scheme on which the Colony 
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is spending $110 million is one of the best investments. 
When completed it will be one of the best airports in the 
world with facilities for day and night operation. Since 
the extension work is in conformity with the “jet age” re- 
quirements the Colony’s tourist trade will be able to have 
a better share of international tourism. 

Unemployment Proklem—The unemployment problem 
seemed to aggravate as a result of the decision of U.K. 
Government to close down the Naval Dockyard in the course 
of two years. However, it is heartening to note that ade- 
quate measures are taken by the Government by setting 
up a Liaison Committee to find employment for the gradual- 
ly discharged dockyard personnel. In this connection I 
would appeal to all members to fill in any vacancies they 
may have at the moment or in the future in their offices, 
warehouses or factories by employing discharged Dockyard 
personnel. 

Television: On the brighter side of the developments in 
the Colony was the introduction of wired television in the 
Colony by Rediffusion Hongkong in May. Hongkong is 
ahead of most of the British colonies and has been the first 
colony to have television installed. 


HONGKONG’S 


The work of the Urban Council now covers many fields. 
It directs the work of the Urban Services Department and 
the Resettlement Department. The Urban Services Depart- 
ment comprises the Sanitary Division concerned with en- 
vironmental sanitation and hygiene and the Gardens Divi- 
sion which develops and maintains parks and playgrounds. 
The Resettlement Department is responsible for the preven- 
tion of new squatting on Crown land or on the roofs of 
tenements, the clearance and resettlement of squatters and 
the management of Resettlement Estates and Areas, where 
some 9% of the urban population lives. The Council’s 
policy and progress during the year ended March 1958 are 
listed below: 

District Health Work—The number of health inspec- 
tors on district health work is gradually increasing; at pre- 
sent, there are 65 actually engaged on district work and 
this should rise to about 75 by August, 1958. The Council’s 
policy is to raise this figure in due course to about 100 
in order that each District Inspector should be responsible 
for no more than about 1200 tenement floors. Meanwhile 
the organisation of the District Inspectors’ work is under 
continuous scrutiny and a new system of house inspection 
has just been introduced. The new system is known as 


block inspection: instead of working singly 3 to 4 District’ 


Inspectors combine into a team and inspect a block of 90 
to 120 tenement floors in one morning. The Senior Health 
Inspector supervises the operation and a few labourers are 
attached to the team. The tenants concerned are inform- 
ed beforehand by postcard.- 

Health Education—One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the Urban Council is faced is the lack of health 
consciousness amongst the greater mass of the community, 
and in May, 1957 a Select Committee was formed to deal 
solely with health education. A sustained effort in this 
field, covering every aspect of environmental sanitation, 
has been planned for the summer of 1958 and this will 
commence in April with a drive to improve general clean- 
liness. 

Abattoirs—The Council’s principal efforts in the control 
of slaughterhouses last year and for the next two years 
or more are being directed towards the construction of new 
abattoirs at Kennedy Town and Cheung Sha Wan. Detail- 
ed specifications for the two new projects have already 
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’ Colony’s Finances—Estimated expenditure for the com- 
ing year is an all-time high with about $641.5 million 
dollars. Although revenue expected as against the expendi- 
ture is lesser by $87.5 million, the Financial Secretary has 
hinted that judging from experience during past years a 
deficit was unlikely to be the final outcome. In view of the 
fact that business conditions were not very favourable last 
year and that there are tendencies for a decline in trade 
during the coming financial year, it is pleasing to note that 
no additional or increased taxation is proposed to be intro- 
duced. Estimates on the expenditure side show that more 
amounts are proposed to be spent on education, hospitals, 
public works and police force. About 30 per cent of the 
estimated total expenditure is allocated for public works 
non-recurrent and -this compared with the relative expendi- 
ture during 1957-58 is higher by $51 million. The Colony’s 
reserves are in a strong position and the confidence overseas 
investors have in Hongkong’s finances is manifest by the 
regular flow of capital into Hongkong. The fact that more 
funds will be available for improving facilities of education, 
hospitals and other social services is a matter of satis- 
faction to the public of Hongkong. 


URBAN COUNCIL 


been drawn up. Sketch plans and revised estimates are 
now awaited before working drawings and the work itself 
can start. In the meantime, temporary measures are being 
taken to enable the butchers at Ma Tau Kok to get pig 
earcases off the yard floor for dressing. This will mean 
the introduction of the modern technique of dressing pig 
carcases on the hook in place of the present method of 
dressing on the floor. The training programme under which 
Health Inspectors are sent to England for training in 
meat and food inspection has been stepped up to provide 
enough trained men to work the new abattoirs. Six men 
went last autumn for the ten-month course and six more 
will go later this year. 

Pest Control—In August, 1957, the new mosquito con- 
trol teams commenced work. They have settled down satis- 
factorily and all mosquito control work has been taken 
over from the District Health Staff. Two anti-mosquito 
campaigns were launched during the year. 

Food Inspection—The increasing number of inspectors 
who have undertaken food training in ‘the United Kingdom 
made possible the formation of a food inspection unit. This 
step was a most necessary one in view of the Colony’s 
dependence on imported foodstuffs, and it is proposed to 
expand this unit during 1958 when the present batch of 
inspectors, now studying in the United Kingdom, have re- 
turned. 

Car Park—The Council operates one multi-storey car 
park at the Star Ferry concourse and will shortly open a 
second one at the City Hall site. In March, 1958 Council 
forwarded recommendations to Government for slight reduc- 
tions in the normal parking fees and for a considerable 
reduction in the fee for overnight and weekend parking. 
The introduction of a monthly ticket at a cost of $40 a 
month was also advocated. The interim arrangements for 
collecting fees are to be replaced by more satisfactory 
methods when it has been decided which of the systems in 
use in England and America is most appropriate for Hong- 
kong. 

Parks, Playgrounds, Beaches and Urban Amenities— 
The development of parks, playgrounds and urban amenities 
is financed out of a single line vote in the Urban Services 
Department estimates. Within the overall financial limit 
set by Government it is the Council’s responsibility to deve- 
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lop such land as may be set aside by Government for these 
purposes. Five playgrounds are now in use. In addition a 
trial section of a promenade on Gloucester Road was con- 
structed, and a dozen other projects for tidying up road 
side verges and islands have been completed in Kowloon. 
The first public swimming pool in the Colony was built in 
Victoria Park and opened at the end of the 1957 swimming 
season. This pool, which cost about 1% million dollars, 
was built with funds provided by the Hongkong Jockey 
Club. It is designed to Olympic standards and can be 
used for all forms of competitive swimming as well as for 
the general enjoyment of people who prefer swimming in 
a pool to swimming from beaches. 

During 1958/59, the first task will be to finish work 
in hand and then continue new development. The biggest 
work it is hoped to start is the Kowloon Tsai Park which 
is to be to the north of Kowloon City. Subject to the 
provision of funds, this park will include a swimming pool, 
games pitches, and children’s playgrounds. Other works 
include a large playground at Fa Hui, which is near Yau 
Yat Chuen in eastern Shamshuipo, a playground at the 
junction of Argyle Street and Prince Edward Road, play- 
grounds in various Resettlement Estates now being built, 
further development of the Bowen Road Park, and a grand- 
stand for Southorn Playground. In Victoria Park it is 
hoped that work on the tennis-courts, roller-skating rink, 
the summit of the artificial hill, and a kiosk for light re- 
freshments will be completed. Planning will also proceed 
on an orchestral shell so designed as to enable large crowds 
to enjoy band concerts in the open, and where good orches- 
tras will be able to play to larger audiences than can be 
accommodated in any concert hall. 

On the beaches the Council maintains life-guards to 
assist swimmers in difficulties, and keeps the beaches clean. 
Rafts are provided at the more popular beaches and con- 
cessions for the sale of,light refreshments are let. During 
the year permanent kiosks combined with latrines and life- 
guard quarters are to- be built at one beach. Permanent 
beach huts, built by permittees, who enjoy the use of them 
for five years, have now become available for allocation 
to families for a season at a time. 51 huts have been al- 
located by ballot for the coming swimming season. 

Markets—The original purpose of building Government- 
owned markets was to provide hygienic premises for the 
sale of meat, fish and poultry. The preservation of clean- 
liness in premises selling these foods remains the prime con- 
cern of the Council in these trades. Since retailers are 
now more and more opening up privately owned shops, the 
Council is now less concerned with building markets in 
newly developing areas than in reconstructing some of the 
older markets. ‘The collapse of the old Yaumati Market 
started this programme off before a priority list had been 
drawn up. The new Yaumati Market was opened in 
November last year. The threatened collapse of Sookun- 
poo Market has made it necessary to reconstruct that 
building during the coming year. 

Conservancy—Conservancy fees were revised last year 


to meet increasing costs. It is hoped that mechanisation 
will reduce these costs. Seven specialised vehicles were 
commissioned on a trial basis in the Central District in 
January this year. By the use of tanker-barges for the 


conveyance of nightsoil from the Island to the disposal 
point at Tsun Wan, it will be possible to convey nightsoil 
from the householders’ receptacles to the disposal point in 
a closed circuit, and at a reduced cost. The eventual en- 
largement of this system will mean the end of the old un- 
economical and less hygienic system of manual collection. 

City Cleansing—This service includes collection of 
domestic refuse, street sweeping and street washing, gully 
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cleansing and the cleansing of minor nullahs. ‘The fleet 
of refuse collection vehicles was increased by 3, to a total 
of 54, during the year. The whole of the built-up area 
is now included in the regular services. Organised sweep- 
ing covers almost the whole of the urban area, including 
squatter sites. Special arrangements are in operation for 
immediate atiention to undeveloped land and _ foreshores 
when the need arises. Particular attention is given to con- 
gested hawker sites and streets in the vicinity of public 
markets. Night sweeping of major thoroughfares has also 
been appreciably increased. Street washing will become 
more general when the additional street washer vehicles 
arrive. The cleansing staff will be increased during the 
year by 49 graded officers and 261 coolies. A further 6 
modern refuse collector vehicles are expected to arrive 
during the year. 

Public Latrines and Bathhouses—Improved lighting and 
privacy has been provided for the older latrine premises. 
Five old premises were demolished and five new premises 
are scheduled for completion this year. Hot and cold water 
for baths is now available at all the Council’s bathhouses. 
Two old premises have been demolished, four new premises 
were completed, and ten additional new premises are plan- 
ned. Temporary latrine anc bathhouse units continue to be 
provi:led in the wild squatter areas. 

Cemeteries and Cremaioria—The Council maintains 
three open public cemeteries, the Colonial Cemetery at 
Happy Valley and the two main cemeteries at Wo Hop 
Shek and Sandy Ridge. Two closed cemeteries, the Dia- 
mond Hill (Urn) and the Mount Caroline—Section ‘“D” 
Cemetery will remain for the time being and two others, 
the Kailungwan and Aplichau cemeteries are being con- 
sidered for clearance of the remaining graves in the near 
future, dependent on the extent of soil erosion, maintenance 
of the graves by ‘owners and demand for the land for other 
public uses. During the year the Council approved plans 
for the establishment of a new Colonial Cemetery in the 
Sai Wan area. The Council recently approved proposals 
for a new Government Crematorium at Sai Wan. Special 
facilities will be provided for the Hindu community, who 
surrendered their private premises at Sookunpoo, and for 
the Chinese community. 


Resettlement—During the past twelve months multi- 
storey resettlement accommodation for about 28,000 persons 
was completed at Shek Kip Mei, Hung Hom, Lo Fu Ngam 
and Wong Tai Sin, and cottages for another 3,000 persons 
have been built in the cottage resettlement areas. The 
clearance of a 29-acre site for a large new multi-storey 
estate for Wong Tai Sin started in June and has proceeded 
in stages according to programme. Construction work is 
now going ahead rapidly. Three blocks have been com- 
pleted and by August there should be 17 blocks for about 
40,000 persons. Work on the remaining eight blocks for 
about 20,000 persons cannot be started until the present 
main runway at Kai Tak is closed, probably about the be- 
ginning of September. 


During the previous year the experiment was tried ia 
one of the blocks in Li Cheng Uk of having rooms of differ- 
ent sizes to suit the varying sizes of families: 86 sq. ft., 
120 sq. ft., 152 sq. ft., and 240 sq. ft., for which the monthly 
rents are $10, $14, $18 and $28. Since then all new estates 
have had rooms of these different sizes, the majority still 
being $14 rooms of 120 sq. ft., which is the size needed 
by most families. In 1957 it was decided also to provide 
70 self-contained flats in one of the blocks at Lo Fu’ Ngam 
for a number of families who were living on the site for 
the Wong Tai Sin Estate in accommodation of a similar 
standard. A second block of this kind is also being built 
at Wong Tai Sin. The majority of these flats have a floor 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES <G@ FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE 


During the year ended March 1957, the total rainfall 
amounted to 1,710 m.m. which is 732.9 m.m. less than the 
record of the previous year. It was not a good year for 
paddy farmers. 442,152 piculs (26,748 metric tons) of 
paddy were harvested yielding 18,188.44 metric tons of rice. 
A comparison of rice production over the past five seasons 
is set out as under:— 


Production Average price Money value of 


Season (piculs) (per picul) crop (approx.) 
RA Nei Sede aa 505,553 60.50 30,285,000 
BO OO imesh eee 589,823 45.00 26,538,000 
1954 86.25 15,579,000 
1955 40.50 18,752,000 
1956 40.00 17,686,000 


The drop in production is due entirely to poor seasons and 
not to any falling off in planted area. Apart from the 1952 
season when the average price was over $60 per picul, prices 
have fluctuated between $40-$45 per picul. Under normal 
conditions exemplified by the 1953 season at an average 
price of $40 per picul the money value of the paddy crop 
approximates $23,500,000. A drop of some $6,000,000 in 
a bad season is a serious matter to the rice farmers of the 
New Territories. 


Local production of vegetables reached the new high 
level of 1,272,965 piculs as compared with 1,195,883 piculs 
for the previous year. The total value of locally grown 
vegetables was $22,056,718 as compared with $20,000,438 


area of 250 sq. ft. (plus a small open balcony) for which 
the rent, inclusive of rates, is $45 a month. There are 
also a certain number of larger flats of 370 sq. ft. (plus a 
larger balcony) for which the inclusive rent is $65 a month. 
Each of these flats has running water and its own kitchen, 
water closet and shower. 


Towards the end of the year a large resettlement 
factory building of a new type was completed at Cheung 
Sha Wan which contains 94,000 sq. ft. of worksuop space 
for the resettlement of squatter factories and workshops, 
mainly those using power driven machinery, which cannot 
be accommodated in normal resettlement buildings. The 
average rent of $55 a month for a unit of 198 sq. ft. is 
intended to cover all recurrent costs and to provide for the 
recovery of the original capital expenditure in 21 years with 
interest at 5 per cent. 


By the end of March, 1958, some 240,000 persons had 
been resettled, and a four year building programme had 
been approved for the resettlement of a further 210,000 
persons by 1962. Additional blocks in the estates still 
under construction at Hung Hom, Lo Fu Ngam and Wong 
Tai Sin will provide housing for 55,000 persons while ac- 
commodation for another 155,000 will be provided in five 
new estates: four on the mainland at Jordan Valley (near 
Ngau Tau Kok), Kun Tong, Tung Tau, and in the area 
north of Lo Fu Ngam, and one of the Islands at Chai Wan. 
A large number of ground floor rooms in the multi-storey 
estates have been allocated to former squatters for busi- 
ness purposes. 


for the previous year. In urban areas considerable amount 
of agricultural land was given up for building sites; conse- 
quently production in Sha Tin, Tsuen Wan, Yuen Long and 
Castle Peak was 38,128 piculs less than in the previous 
year. On the other hand many who had surrendered the 
land in urban areas moved to the country and either opened 
up hillside land or grew vegetables on existing paddy land. 
The principal areas into which this type of migration took 
place were Sheung Shui, Fan Leng, Tai Po and Kam Tin. 
Total increase in output in these areas was 100,235 piculs. 


Iruit growing was considerably extended. The main 
varieties produced are Wong Pei, local lemon, tangerine, 
Japanese apricot, guava, papaya, lychee, pineapples and 
oranges. The local production is small at the present but 
will continue to grow with the successful establishment of 
village orchards. Accurate statistics are not available but 
it is estimated that 46,300 piculs of assorted fruits were 
harvested during the year valued at about $1,810,000 
for export and local consumption. Details of fruits and 
other crops exported are listed below and except where 
stated otherwise the export market is the United States of 
America. 


Amount Exported Total Yield Remarks 
(catties) (catties) 
Waterchestnut = -__-------- 4,190,717 4,974,919 Slight increase 
White cucumber -_ ae 117,645 441,560 Decrease 
Bitter cucumber -- a 26,715 124,726 Increase 
White cabbage —__ ee sore 178,900 278,354 Greatly decreased 
Maron gen e—e= = e-, 182,062 408,526 Increase 
Ginger — Pe fe 198,367 499,790 Greatly decreased 
Lotus root —_ a 164,960 297,468 Normal 
War oo fe 150,798 222,880 Increase 
Radish 63,113 383,511 Decrease 
Arrowhead) “_-2/5.--5054< 149,297 208,090 Increase 
Turnip (Tai Tau Tsoi) --- 336,637 14 
° Gah Tsoi) an ara hy eee ormay 
SSOtUS SCCG) nme serene oem 29,730 hds. 29,800 hds. 
Mushroom  =.---= =~ ss 55 2,499.25 6,045 
Japanese apricot __ oe 64,895 199,569 Greatly increased 
Wongpei oe Emde 52,05912 132,048 Decrease 
Remon ® 2-4--- . oe. 140,29215 140,938 Greatly increased 
Decrease 
To Manila 
Se ee ee can) 7,800 {To Vietnam 


The value of these exports was estimated at $2,885,000. 


The Soil Survey is a special project under approved 
agricultural policy and is being undertaken by a specialist 
officer on secondment from the United Kingdom. For con- 
venience in administration the Soil Survey Officer is attached 
to the Agricultural Division for which detailed work on soil 
types is being undertaken but his work is also of importance 
to Forestry generally and in particular to afforestation work 
on deeply eroded areas. The field work will continue over 
a period of two years and the result will be a soil map of 
the Colony depicting the main soil types together with in- 
formation on the fertility status of our soils: For the latter 
purpose a permanent soils laboratory has been established 
at Lai Chi Kok which will continue to operate in associa- 
tion with the Agronomists of the Agricultural Division. on 
soil fertility problems. Apart from supplying answers to 
fertility problems on existing land—much of which is under 
high productive pressure—the soil survey should also pro- 
vide information which may be used in the opening up of 
new and less fertile country. 


The 1957 Agricultural Show was held at the Yuen Long 
Primary and Middle Schools. About 70,000 people attend- 
ed the show which was opened by the Governor Sir Alexan- 
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der Grantham on 19th January 1957. The show remained 
open to the public for three days and was the centre of 
great activity during the whole period. Many farmers 
brought exhibits of livestock and farm produce from outlying 
areas of the New Territories. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 


The year 1956/57 was a very good one for the livestock 
producers and the livestock population continued to increase. 
According to the census of livestock population completed 
in November 1956 there were 2,535 dairy cattle, 14,237 
brown cattle, 1,912 buffaloes, 117,212 pigs, 340 goats, 33 
sheep, 754,900 chickens, 238,650 ducks, 20,400 geese, 
1,382 turkeys, 50,210 pigeons and 17,020 quails. Aided by 
the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association and the Kadoorie 
Agricultural (Loan) Fund the breeding stock of the Colony 
was greatly increased. Much improved prices for animal 
products and reasonably priced animal feeding stuffs also 
contributed to a successful year. 


During the year 226,940 pigs of local origin were 
slaughtered. This represents an increase of 57% over last 
year and amounts to 31% of the total pigs slaughtered in 
the Colony for food. The price of pigs remained at $195 
to $220 per picul live weight climbing to a maximum of 
$280 per picul in February 1957. Cross bred weaners 
fetched from $4 to $5 per catty and Chinese type weaners 
from $3 to $3.50 per catty. The average weight of local 
pigs is 65 catties and at $1.95 per catty average price, 
the 226,940 pigs raised in the Colony earned $28,821,000 
for local producers. This is a conservative figure; the real 
value is probably in excess of $80,000,000. Local brown 
cattle and buffaloes are kept for work purposes but surplus 
stock is sold to butchers. During the year 4,568 beef 
animals raised in the Colony passed through local slaughter 
houses. This represents a small proportion of the total 
cattle requirements of the Colony. The average weight of 
local beasts was 260 catties on the hoof and the average 
price obtained was $2.20 per catty. The return from sales 
of local cattle was in excess of $2,612,000. 


In addition to the animals produced locally, 73,371 
cattle, 503,627 pigs, 11,266 goats and 794 sheep were im- 
ported into the Colony for slaughter: 


Pigs Cattle Sheep Goats 
Chyna geen ees 470,603 51,145 794 11,266 
Cambodia _ .......... 1,399 3,847 — — 
ebhailand) © se. -.c5 — 18,361 — -- 
civil ie ete ae 31,625 — —_ — 
Australian) 2225.22. — 18 — — 


The above table shows decreases of 25 per cent in 
cattle imports and 23 per cent in pig imports from China 
as compared with 1955/56. However, the importation of 
pigs from Taiwan increased by 167 per cent. Imports of 
pigs from Cambodia commenced this year. In January 
1957, a trial importation was made of 18 head of Australian 
Range cattle for slaughter. These animals were well re- 
ceived by the local meat trade. : 


The dairy cattle in the Colony consist mainly of 
Fresian but there are also Ayrshire, Jersey and Illawarra 
Shorthorns. These animals are concentrated in three areas 
—one large farm in Hongkong, one large group of farms 
in the Diamond Hill area of Kowloon and one smaller group 
in Tsuen Wan. There is also a small private farm on Lantao 


Island maintained by the Trappist Monks. All animals have. 


passed the single comparative intradermal test for tuber- 
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culosis. They are stall fed with both concentrates and 
grasses (chiefly guinea) and are exercised in cattle courts. 


Production amounted 10,271,642 lbs. of milk; at $0.80 per ° 


lb. local dairies earned $8,217,000. 


The most popular breeds of poultry in the Colony are 
the white leghorns kept by specialized poultry farmers and 
the local Cantonese which are associated with practically 
every household in the New Territories and also with the 
specialized table bird producers some of whom maintain 
flocks of up to 40,000 birds. These flocks are supplied 
chiefly by hatching eggs from China and are incubated 
there for about 15 to 20 days and finished off in local 
hatcheries. The newly hatched birds are sold to poultry 
farmers as “day olds’ at a normal price of 48 cents each 
and kept for 3% to 5 months before disposal. The de- 
pendence on Mainland supplies of hatching eggs is one of 
the limiting factors in a 8table poultry industry; two other 
principal concerns are disease control and the price of im- 
ported feed. Early in the year supplies of hatching eggs 
from mainland sources became scarce and by June had 
almost ceased. ‘The price per egg rose from 48 cents to 
$1 and over. An active campaign of encouragement to 
small farmers and backyard keepers was instituted and in 
a period of 6 months by sound organization a very sub- 
stantial contribution was made by local farmers. A new 
source of hatching eggs was found in Singapore but this 
was not very successful as the birds turned out to be a very 
poor “cross jungle fowl’ and-not acceptable as a table bird. 
It is estimated that egg supplies were obtained as follows: 
China, 3,500,000 eggs; Local Farmers, 2,000,000 eggs; and 
Singapore 650,000 eggs. 


On a conservative estimate 
marketed from 6,150,000 eggs. 
$6 per bird of about 1% catties the total returns from 
poultry raising were probably in excess of $11,400,000. 
There were 300 farms in the New Territories engaged in 
this business during the year. One of the largest of these 
establishments disclosed sales amounting to $930,000 during 
the year. Local farmers consumed an additional estimated 
1,000,000 birds estimated at $6,000,000. 


1,900,000 birds were 
At an average price of 


Ducks are raised in the wetter areas of the Colony and 
along the banks of streams for home consumption and ex- 
port. The export trade in preserved ducks is in the hands 
of a few companies who maintain processing factories and 
enter into arrangements with local farmers who raise ducks 
for the factories. There is also a good home market for 
ducks. The export trade has declined during the year due 
mainly to the product not meeting the requirements of the 
food standards of the importing country. The raising of geese 
for the local market has expanded over the past 3 years. 
A conservative estimate places the total in excess of 
$1,540,000. There was a marked decrease over the past 
two years in the number of quail kept in the Colony, due 
to a decline in the demand for quail eggs. Only 5 farms 
now keep quail on an appreciable scale as a side line to 
more lucrative activities. Local sales were in excess of 
$17,000. Pigeon keeping is now a thriving industry and 


prices last year ranged up to $9 per pair. Total sales ex- 
ceeded $225,000. 


FISHERIES 


: The total quantity of fish landed was slightly more than 
during the previous year and, at the same time, the highest 
figure since 1945. Recorded below are details of the quanti- 
ty and value of fish sold through the Fish Marketing Or- 
ganization. These figures include the controlled landings 
of foreign (Japanese) fish. 


. 
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Fresh Fish 


Salt/Dried Fish Total 
Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value 
(Tons) $ (Tons) $ (Tons) $ 
1956/57 9 _____- 608,058 43,288,947 88,788 4,521,485 696,846 47,810,432 
(36,194) (5,285) (41,479) 
1955/56 9 ______ 572,194 33,350,140 89,968 3,854,090 662,162 37,204,230 
(34,059) (5,355) (39,414) 


‘The increased landings were mainly due to the good 
seasons enjoyed by a large number of mechanized junks, 
particularly the junk trawlers and large long liners. Fish 
prices during the two previous years (1954/55 and 1955/56) 
had been the lowest on record but, fortunately for the 
fishermen, these improved considerably during the year under 
review. The average price per picul for fresh fish increased 
from $58 to $71 (an increase of 22.4%) while that for 
salt/dried fish went up from $43 to $51 (or 18.62%). Dur- 
ing the year the mechanized fleet increased from 968 to 
1,524 vessels, an increase of 629. 


The estimated total production from fish ponds was 
6,900 piculs (i.e. 410.7 tons) valued at $1,400,000. Figures 
for the previous year (1955-56) were 4,950 piculs (294.6 
tons) valued at $800,000. Due to the difficulties in ob- 
taining fry from China, Hongkong dealers exported only 
5,932,309 fry during the year (as compared with 23,397,683 
in 1955-56 and 25,146,950 in 1954-55). 


During the year, 1,596,302 catties (i.e. 950.2 tons) of 
fresh oyster meat valued at $1,280,000 was harvested from 
the Deep Bay beds. 
piculs (988.3 tons) valued at $1,300,000). 
this oyster meat was processed and exported to U.S.A. 
703,560% catties (418.8 tons) of fresh frozen shrimp 
valued at $1,604,150 (as against only 63.895 catties valued 
at $132,414 in 1955/56) were also exported. 11,000 
catties of fresh shrimp (6.5 tons) valued at about $23,231 
(as against 10,398 catties valued at $20.814 in 1955/56) 
were processed into slices and noodles for export. 61,822 
catties of silver shrimp worth $21,415 (as against 116,971 
eatties worth $42,555 in 1955/56) were processed into sauce 
and paste for export. 37,238 catties (22.2 tons) of spotted 
fish valued at $90,565 (as against 86,315 catties worth 
$83,770 in 1955/56) were shipped overseas. A total of 
4,100 blister pearls were cultivated at Kat O during the 
course of a commercial pilot. scale experiment. These 
were sent to Japan for processing. Fishermen working in 
the Tolo Harbour area, harvested about 98.240 (58.5 tons) 
of Fan Mussels valued at approximately $200,000. 


The bulk of 


FORESTRY 


Over three quarters of the land area of Hongkong is 
steep and mountainous; the natural vegetation is predomi- 
nantly grass with scattered areas of scrub and scrub forest 
in the remote and inaccessible areas. Most of the hill land 
is suitable for forestry and large scale afforestation is 
urgently required to check soil erosion, which is prevalent 
in many areas, and to conserve water supplies and prevent 
serious flooding. The policy of the Department is to 
afforest the waste hill lands for these reasons and to produce 
timber and fuel for local use. The total area of forest re- 
serves is 14,136 acres including 4,524 acres of established 
plantations and areas under regeneration operations. 


During the year 1,065 acres were planted up in the 
Forest Reserves of Tai Lam, Kowloon Hills. Shing Mun, 
Pat Heung, Tai Po Kau and Shap Long in Lantao. In ad- 
dition a large area of failures of previous plantings were 
successfully re-established, 309 acres of Forestry Lots 
(principally in the Sai Kung and Castle Peak areas) were 
planted up and 16,000 trees and shrubs were established 
for amenity purpose in the New Territories. With the 
completion of the road from Silver Mine Bay to Shek Pik 


(Figures for 1955-56 were 15,763.2. 
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and the construction of an impounding reservoir in the 
Shek Pik valley afforestation in Lantao will have to be 
accelerated. 


The timber trade is entirely in the hands of private 
firms without Government restrictions. Export of timber 
means re-export of imported timber as there is no export 
of locally grown timber. The export trade of graded sawn 
timber to the U.S.A., Australia, the United Kingdom and 
other high class timber markets continued ‘to expand during 
the year. This export trade depends on imports of logs, 
which are obtained almost exclusively from British North 
Borneo and Sarawak, the main species being seraya and 
keruing. Because of abundant cheap labour and a ready 
local market for low quality timber Hongkong is able to 
import low grade logs from which, by intensive selection, 
the high quality export timber is cut, the remaining poor 
quality timber being disposed of locally. In this way the 
Hongkong exporters can compete very favourably with ex- 
porters in Borneo, Malaya, and elsewhere in the region. 
During the year 4 timber graders returned to the Colony 
after training in Singapore, thus enabling a number of 
firms to grade their export timber more accurately. One 
firm opened a large well-equipped modern sawmill at 'Tsuen 
Wan to deal with export orders. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TIMBER AND FUEL FOR 
YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1956 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
CATEGORY Hundred Value Hundred Value 
of Cu, ft. $ of Cu, ft. $ 
TIMBER 
(A) ROUND: 
Teak ee eee 2,794 4,083,488 235 302,331 
Primary Hardwood 3,306 1,733,018 390 536,204 
Secondary Hardwood bam 13,352 5,501,773 825 650,616 
Light Hardwood 2 55,182 17,260,970 1,401 542,032 
Soft Wood Pe Seen 2,031 659,197 123 47,598 
Timber for match making 713 38,636 —_ _ 
Pols. Pilings & Posts -_.- 2,036 662,465 _ _ 
(B) SAWN: 
Teak BR en 4,660 7,854,601 114 249,110 
Primary Hardwood _____- 322 486,034 1 3,610 
Secondary Hardwood == 404 302,122 1,530 1,208,802 
Light Hardwood -__--.-- 5,922 2,471,462 3,130 2,855,737 
Softy WOO! (fesse oe 10,455 5,415,603 28 18.420 
Timber for match making od —— _— _ 
Total timber! 722-22. =- 100,537 46,472,423 7,777 6,414,470 
Cwt. Value Cwt. Value 
FUEL $ 
murewood!) | (S20 ---.-cposoaes 3,448,937 11,885,216 32,390 84,757 
Charcost@e <2) 7 = 906,541 9,194,579 21,941 289,663 
Total itel "22s o2--ose 4,355,478 21,079,795 54,331 374,420 


PUBLIC HEALT A 


The Sanitary Division of the Urban Council is primari- 
ly concerned with public cleansing which is the basis of 
environmental health and hygiene. The Division’s main 
responsibility is the collection and disposal of refuse for a 
population of 2% million people throughout the urban 
area, and the collection and disposal of nightsoil for over a 
million people. -The Division also embraces a_ district 
health inspection service for the maintenance of domestic 
cleanliness and prevention of disease and for the inspection 
of over 7,000 food and other licensed premises. ‘The work 
of the Division also includes a pest control service, the 
maintenance of public latrines and bath-houses, the provi- 
sion of slaughterhouse facilities, the. operation of public 
retail markets, the control of hawkers, the administration 
of public cemeteries and the maintenance of public bathing 
beaches. 
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Refuse Collection—A regular collection service extends 
to almost the whole of the urban area. It is often neces- 
sary to revise routes and schedules to cope with new build- 
ing development. A small number of isolated tips or in- 
cinerators are maintained to meet the needs of outlying 
areas. For squatter and other areas inaccessible to refuse 
collecting vans, large sanitary dustbins are set out at re- 
cognized locations into which house refuse may be emptied. 
These bins are regularly emptied and cleansed by manual 
labour daily. The total amount of refuse from all sources 
increased during the year by 5.38% to 653,686 cubic yards. 
All this refuse was transported by refuse barges from five 
stations on the Hongkong and Kowloon waterfront to the 
refuse dump at Gin Drinkers Bay in the New Territories. 


Street Cleansing— Traffic problems, congestion and the 
narrowness of the majority of the streets renders mechani- 
cal sweeping impossible. The “beat”? system is in general 
use except for the more congested hawker areas that cannot 
properly be swept during business hours; for these the 
gang system has been adopted. Under the beat system, 
each sweeper is assigned a definite portion of an area to 
keep clean and he is responsible for sweeping it at least 


twice a day. In addition to sweeping thorough street 
cleansing is undertaken with the aid of street washing 
vehicles. 

The volume of litter continued to increase. This was 


due partly to congested streets and partly to the growth 
of street trading. In an endeavour to encourage public 
co-operation, a total of 775 litter bins were set out at 
advantageous points in streets throughout the Colony. 
These bins are painted from time to time in bright colours 
to attract the attention of the public, but the results were 
on the whole disappointing. In addition a total of 164 
wire baskets were attached in suitable places to walls and 
verandah columns. 


Nightsoil Collection—The collection of nightsoil from 
premises which are not served with water-borne sanitation 
is made nightly between the hours of mid-night and 6 a.m. 
All nightsoil collected in the urban area was sent to tanks 
at Tsuen Wan for maturation and supply to farmers in 
the New Territories. Due partly to the replacement of 
old tenements by new buildings with modern sanitatign 
and partly to the increase in public flush latrines, 73,708 
cubic yards of nightsoil was collected as compared with 
75,745 in the previous year. 

Public Bathhouses—There were 15 public bathhouses 
in use in the urban areas during the year. They are open 
to the public every day free of charge. In cold weather a 
supply of hot water is provided, while an equal supply of 
cold water is available during the summer months. During 
the year a total of 1,460,380 people used these bathhouses 
compared with 1,433,319 the previous year. 


Health Inspection—Environmental hygiene is not re- 
stricted to licensed establishments, but covers all types of 
premises, domestic as well as industrial. During the course 
of routine visits inspectors advise on health education within 
the home, especially when handling cases of infectious 
disease and disinfection. Throughout the year 60 Health 
Inspectors were engaged solely on district health inspection, 
each inspector having under his direct control an average 
of 1,894 floors. 3,533 new floors were erected in excess 
of those demolished. 


Pest Controi—Primary responsibilities of the Pest Con- 
trol Section are to render advice or practical assistance in 
the prevention and control of pests of medical or public 
health importance. Activities include the survey and dis- 
infestation of Government property in respect of various 
rodent and insect pests, as well as extensive work on the 
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control of such pests in private residences and business 
premises. In the case of rodent control, a matter of parti- 
cular importance to public health in Hongkong, work in 
private and business premises is carried out free of charge; 
this is because it is recognized that domestic and other 
conditions in many localities necessitate regular action by 
trained operatives. The Section also undertakes, where 
possible and considered advisable, insecticidal treatment 
against pests of medical importance in private residences 
and business premises in response to requests; for such work 
there is a standard scale of charges. 


Slaughterhouses—Nearly all meat consumed in the 
urban areas is locally slaughtered. Although frozen meat 
has been imported for many years and there is a small but 
growing market for it among Chinese, the preference of 
the majority of the population is definitely for freshly 
slaughtered meat. The principal source of slaughter animals 
is China. Live swine are also imported from Formosa and 
Cambodia and cattle also from Cambodia, Thailand and 
Australia. Average daily consumption of pigs was 2,000 
head, while that of cattle, 200 head. The Colony’s own pro- 
duction of slaughter animals has grown considerably since 
the war. Some locally bred animals are slaughtered in the 
New Territories, but 25% of the swine (by numbers) and 
3% of the cattle slaughtered in the urban areas came from 
sources within the Colony during the year. On arrival in 
the Colony all animals must be kept in quarantine. There 
are only two quarantine stations for animals intended for 
slaughter in the urban areas and these are the lairages for 
two slaughterhouses—one at Kennedy Town on the Island 
and one at Ma Tau Kok in Kowloon. Although consump- 
tion is steady throughout the year with known increases 
in pork consumption at festivals, importers fight a running 
battle for the livestock market and, from time to time, flood 
the lairages with far more animals than are necessary for 
immediate slaughter. During the year lairages for a fur- 
ther 1,000 head of cattle were constructed—600 at Kennedy 
Town Slaughterhouse and 400 at Ma Tau Kok. But even 
with the extra lairages it was not possible to accommodate 
all the animals during gluts and the greatest numbers held 
in lairages were :— 


Lairage Accommodation Maximum No. held in lairages 
Kennedy Town Ma Tau Kok Kennedy Town Ma Tau Kok 


Cattle 
Swine 


1,800 
See EA 1,360 640 


4,852 
1,970 


3,668 
1,225 


An unusual feature about the trade in Hongkong is 
that all offal of both cattle and swine is kept and sold fresh 
for food. Not much goes to waste when the daily slaughter 
provides one pig carcase for every one thousand of the 
population and one beef carcase for every ten thousand, 
and when imported meat is eaten by very few. Beef at 
$3.20 to $4 a catty is generally regarded as poor man’s 
meat and there is a steady consumption throughout the 
year. Pork at $3 to $5.40 a catty is regarded as more of 
a delicacy, but there are few families who do not make 
the effort to have a little pork at Chinese New Year and 
on other festivals. Full grown porkers account for most 
of the animals slaughtered. Younger animals are roasted 
whole and sold, cooked, in small pieces. Suckling pigs 
are slaughtered for a small luxury trade when only a month 
or two old. As such young pigs cannot travel far, all the 
suckling pigs are from local stock. 


The Muslim population here consume about 40 goats 
a day. Goat meat is preferred to mutton, and on occasions 
when sheep have had to be served instead of ggats, the 
carcases have been scalded and de-haired to make the meat 
look more like goat meat. Hides of cattle, but not the 
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skins of pigs which are sold with the meat, are collected 
by tanneries for leather manufacture. Horns of cattle are 
widely used for cheap combs and the like. Bones are not 
purchased by housewives with a joint, but are sold by the 
butcher to manufacturers of tallow—manufacturers who use 
primitive and offensive methods of work. 


When animals, carcases or organs are condemned as 
unfit for human consumption they are processed in a small 
but efficient by-products plant. Hides and skins are first 
removed and sold at a price slightly below the standard 
market price, for they are of poor quality. Horns and 
hoofs are removed and ground into hoof and horn meal 
with a nitrogen content of 13.8%. Small quantities of this 
meal are on sale to the public for $30 a picul (133 lbs.). 
Stomach and intestines are emptied and then the whole 
carcase and offal are cooked by steam under pressure until 
all that is left is a meat and bone meat from which the fat 
has been removed. The meat and bone meal is rationed 
to poultry breeders and sold at a fixed price. The fat is 
sold by contract as inedible animal grease. For some time 
it was difficult to find a satisfactory market, but with a 
little publicity and subsequent improvement in the oil mar- 
ket, keen competition for the product was aroused, bringing 
the tendered price from $300 per ton in March 1956 to 
$860 per ton a year later. 


Markets—There are 41 markets in the urban areas 
which vary in size from the three-storey Central Market 
with 299 stalls down to miniature markets of half a dozen 
stalls in Resettlement Areas. Within the markets, stalls 
of hygienic and robust construction are leased from quarter 
to quarter at a rent determined originally by public auction. 
The collapse of Yaumati Market led to the construction of 
a new market on the site of the old Reclamation Street 
Market to take the place of both former markets. Work 
started in December 1956 and was due to be finished in 
the autumn of 1957. 


Hawkers—When two and a half million people live in 
a city so tightly packed that 300,000 overflow into squatter 
huts, and when such large numbers of them are poor, it is 
to be expected that much of the life of the town goes on 
in the streets. The Chinese genius for trade has not been 
stifled by the shortage of shops, and all over. the urban 


areas hawkers are to be found selling almost anything - 


anyone wants to buy. They congregate in large numbers 
where business is gaod and, when there is room and no 
one is looking, they set up not only stalls, but even shops. 
Commissions and Enquiries on hawkers have taken place 
intermittently over the past 20 years, but despite a great 
deal of research, discussion and experimentation it must 
be admitted that no successful policy for the control of 
hawkers has yet been put into practice. Up to 1953 the 
aim had been to achieve the gradual elimination of hawkers, 
but whatever the licence figures showed, the numbers were 
not on the decrease. From 1953 hawkers were accepted as 
a permanent feature of Hongkong life. In 1955 all re- 
strictions on the licensing of pedlar hawkers—who were not, 
by their licence, entitled to a fixed pitch—were lifted. It 
became possible for anyone to purchase a licence for an 
annual fee of $20. The licence entitled its holder to trade 
anywhere except on listed main roads. It proved difficult 
enough to keep these roads clear without attending to con- 
ditions in minor thoroughfares; so after the initial novelty 
of owning a licence had worn off, hawkers continued to 
trade in back streets without licences in increasing numbers. 
The more permanent types of hawker licensed to occupy 
a fixed pitch or operate a stall selling general commodities 
or cooked food are easier to control, for the size of their 
businesses makes the possession of a licence more important. 
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During the year improvements were made in the ma- 
chinery of issuing and renewing licences, 18,379 of which 
were in force at the end of the year. Fixed pitch news- 
‘paper licences were granted for the first time, thus ‘re- 
cognizing that many vendors could only operate from the 
same place every day. Once the original traders had been 
licensed, new pitches were reserved for the most deserving 
welfare cases. A useful experiment was carried out to 
determine exactly how much space a cooked food stall could 
be permitted, and it was decided that it could not properly 
cater for more than two tables of customers. 


Cemeteries & Crematoria—Out of 37 prewar public 
cemeteries only one now remains open, the Colonial Ceme- 
tery at Happy Valley. The increase of population, and the 
scarcity and high-value of land, have dictated the need to 
look outside the urban areas for land for larger cemeteries, 
and it is in the New Territories, at Wo Hop Shek and at 
Sandy Ridge, that the Colony’s main public cemeteries are 
now situated. Sandy Ridge at Lowu near the border, com- 
prising 238 acres, is used for pauper burials undertaken 
free of charge by Government, and as an urn cemetery. 
The boundaries of Wo Hop Shek Cemetery, near Fanling, 
were amended at the end of the year and now include 334 
acres. It contains two main sections; in one the inter- 
ment fee is $15 and larger grave space is permitted; in the 
second the interment fee is $5. During the year approval 
was given to set aside space at Wo Hop Shek for an urn 
section, because of the inconvenience to relatives visiting 
the existing urn cemetery at Sandy Ridge which lies within 
a frontier area accessible by permit only. 


Total recorded burials during the year were 18,279 
(4,268 less than the previous year), and of these 1,878 
took place in private cemeteries. There were 9,931 burials 
undertaken by Government free of charge at Sandy Ridge. 
For these burials free coffins were made and distributed by 
the Tung Wah Hospitals under contract with Government. 
The department provides a small granite stone to mark 
coffin or urn graves. In view of the shortage of land it 
has long been the custom to undertake a regular cycle 
of exhumation of graves in main public cemeteries. Coffin 
graves are exhumed after 5 years and the remains reinterred 
in smaller urn graves. Notice of intention to exhume sec- 
tions of graves is published six months in advance, and 
invites relatives and friends to make private arrangements 
for exhumation prior to the expiry of this period. Those 
undertaking private exhumation in pursuance of this notice 
are required to obtain a permit for which a fee of $10 
is charged. Graves left unexhumed at the expiry of the 
period are exhumed by the Council and the remains cre- 
mated. 


The two main war cemeteries at Saiwan and Stanley, 
and individual war graves in several private cemeteries, are 
regularly maintained by the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion’s own staff. By the end of the year all the graves at 
Saiwan and all but 12 at Stanley had been provided with 
individual headstones. The stones were specially made in 
the United Kingdom. Identifying each grave, locating re- 
latives and consulting with them on the text of any personal 
inscription to be included on the stones took much time. 


There are two public crematoria, one at Kai Lung Wan 
in Hongkong and the other at Diamond Hill on the mainland. 
There is also a single cremator for the cremation of un- 
claimed exhumed remains. Plans for an up-to-date crema- 
torium are being considered in connexion with the planning 
of a new cemetery area at Cave Collinson where land is to 
be set aside near the Saiwan Military Cemetery for a new 
Colonial Cemetery and certain private cemeteries. Plans 
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for this new area reached an advance stage during the year. 
There were only 430 cremations during the year. The 
cremation fee is $30 which includes all facilities available 
at the crematoria. 


Bathing Beaches—The 9 recognized public beaches in 
the urban areas are Lai Chi Kok beach in Kowloon, and 
beaches at Deep Water Bay, Repulse Bay, Middle Bay, 
South Bay, Stanley, Turtle Cove, Shek O, and at Big Wave 
Bay in Hongkong. During the year beach guards rescued, 
or went to the assistance of, 60 persons, many of these 
rescues being carried out in rough seas. Two persons were 
drowned at Lai Chi Kok and one at Repulse Bay. 


RESETTLEMENT OF SQUATTERS 
PROGRESS AND POPULATION 


The Resettlement Department has four main functions; 
the resettlement of squatters occupying sites required for 
permanent development, the resettlement of squatter fire 
victims, the administration of the resettlement areas and 
the estates, and the prevention of new squatting. In its 
first year of existence the emphasis had perforce to be on 
the resettlement of the several tens of thousands of squatter 
fire victims living in temporary huts on streets and pave- 
ments into the buildings erected by the Government on the 
fire sites at Shek Kip Mei and Tai Hang Tung, and on the 
cutting of fire lanes through big squatter areas in order to 
reduce the risk of further large fires. j 


It was not until the middle of 1955 that squatter clear- 
ances had succeeded in reducing the sizes of the more com- 
bustible squatter areas to such an extent that the depart- 
ment was able to concentrate on the first and most im- 
portant of its functions—the freeing of land for the various 
forms of permanent development required by a rapidly ex- 
panding community: in particular schools, housing, factories, 
and public works projects for new roads, drains and ‘water 
supply systems. Land cannot however be freed of squat- 
ters until alternative domestic accommodation can be pro- 
vided and by the ist April, 1956 it had been conclusively 
proved that the construction of multi-storey resettlement 
estates was the only practical method of providing this 
accommodation on the scale needed. It was also by then 
clear that the very large number of sites required for the 
Colony’s expansion, nearly all of which were occupied by 
squatters, meant that the development of resettlement es- 
tates would have to continue at maximum speed for a 
number of years to come. 


When the year 1956/57 opened, building works were 
proceecing on the three partially completed multi-storey 
estates at Shek Kip Mei, Tai Hang Tung and Li -Cheng: Uk. 
The Tai Hang Tung estate was completed in April 1956. and 
since then has been providing accommodation for 38,000 
persons. The Li Cheng Uk estate for 40,000 persons was 
finished in January 1957. The Shek Kip Mei Redevelop- 
ment Scheme continued to make good progress and by the 
end of the year multi-storey accommodation had been com- 
pleted for more than 19,000 persons who had formerly been 
living in the 2-storey temporary buildings erected by the 
Government immediately after the fire of December 1953. 
All these buildings are to be demolished by stages and re- 
placed by 7-storey buildings. The final result will be not 
only that 5,000 more persons can be accommodated on the 
same site, but that over 7 acres of land now occupied by 
2-storey buildings will be made available for two large 
schools, one large Government polyclinic and three large and 
much-needed recreation spaces. 
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This rapid progress was not however achieved on the 
sites for two more estates, at Hunghom and Lo Fu Ngam, 
where large quantities of hard rock have been encountered 
during the site formation work. Three of the four blocks 
at Hunghom had however been completed by January 1957, 
although many of the rooms could not be occupied owing 
to the danger from blasting operations which. are still pro- 
ceeding in order to form the site for the fourth block. The 
estate at Lo Fu Ngam will consist of eight single-wing blocks 
instead of the more usual double-wing ‘H’ blocks in order 
to reduce the amount of site formation. It will be a small 
estate for about 7,000 persons only and is intended for the 
resettlement of persons now living on a 29-acre site at Wong 
Tai Sin, north of Kai Tak, which will be developed as a 
large multi-storey resettlement estate in the near future. 
One of the blocks at Lo Fu Ngam will contain 70 self- 
contained flats on five of the seven floors instead of the 
normal resettlement rooms and these are intended for fami- 
lies at Wong Tai Sin now occupying accommodation of a 
similar standard. By the end of the year building work 
had started on three blocks, the first two of which are ex- 
pected to be completed by the middle of June 1957. 


Development of 12 of the 14 cottage areas had almost 
been completed by March 1956 with the result that during 
the year 1956/57 it was not possible to form more than 
another 665 sites on which a total of 496 cottages were 
built, 307 by the National Catholic Welfare Conference of 
America and the remainder by the settlers/themselves. Be- 
cause of the site formation difficulties at Hunghom and Lo 
Fu Ngam and the shortage of sites in the cottage areas the 
amount of new accommodation which became available for 
the resettlement of squatters was appreciably less than in 
the previous year. The total number of squatters cleared 
and resettled was 35,627, over 33,000 of whom went into 
the multi-storey estates. The population of the resettle- 
ment areas and estates increased from 175,797 to 213,501, 
an increase of 37,704. 


The Resettlement Department, unlike normal housing 
authorities or housing societies, cannot select its tenants 
for its housing estates. Resettlement must be offered to 
all the genuine residents of a squatter area scheduled for 
clearance and these areas are often a refuge for quite a 
large number of the Colony’s worst criminals and for mem- 
bers of Triad Societies. The result is that the resettle- 
ment estates and areas into which squatters are moved 
will also contain the same proportion of undesirable ele- 
ments, and these were ready at hand on October 10th, 1956 
to take advantage of the emotions aroused when Chinese 
Nationalist flags and emblems stuck on the walls of some 
of the buildings in the Li Cheng Uk estate were removed. 
These criminal elements are, of course, only a small pro- 
portion of the population of the resettlement estates and 
areas, the majority of whom are respectable families whose 
main preoccupation is the earning of enough money to keep 
themselves and their families alive: and this they would 
much prefer to do by honest means. The danger is that 
they may be intimidated by the unscrupulous minority. 


Between February and September 1956, when immi- 
gration restrictions were temporarily relaxed, there was @ 
serious increase in the number of huts built on the roof- 
tops of private tenement buildings and urgent action had 
to be taken to prevent the development :of a new health 
and fire risk which would be comparable to that of the old 
squatter areas which had been cleared. A quick survey 
was made of the existing huts in November after which 
legislation was introduced to give patrols the necessary 
powers to enter rooftops and to order the demolition of ‘al? 
huts erected after the date of the survey. A considerable 
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increase in staff was required in order to ensure that all 
rooftops would in future be visited at least once a week. 


Another new development during the year has been in 
connexion with the problem of resettling shops, workshops 
and factories. The ground floor rooms in multi-storey 
estates have for some time been offered to squatters who 
had been operating retail shops in squatter areas and to- 
wards the end of the previous year the experiment of using 
these rooms for simple workshops was tried and proved suc- 
cessful. During the year under review the Urban Council 
agreed to modify its licensing requirements to enable 
former squatters to establish restaurants, cafes, fresh meat 
and fish shops, and roast meat shops in the 240 sq. ft. ground 
floor bays of multi-storey buildings. There still remains 
however the problem of the resettlement of small factories 
and workshops using power-driven machinery, the proprietors 
of which cannot afford to buy land. The Government has 
therefore decided to erect on a site near Li Cheng Uk a 
large 5-storey building with 93,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
for the resettlement of squatter factories and workshops 
of this kind. If this pilot project proves a success similar 
factory buildings will be erected near other multi-storey 
estates. By the end of the year the piling contract had been 
let and the building should be completed in October 1957. 


Finally, there was the agreement of the Director of 
Education that the rooftops of multi-storey buildings may 
be used for school purposes. The penthouses at either end 
are enclosed for class-room purposes and the open space be- 
tween the penthouses becomes the school playground. By 
the end of the year eleven such schools had been started, in 
addition to twenty-one boys’ and girls’ clubs on other roof- 
tops. 


THE ECONOMICS OF RESETTLEMENT 


When the first multi-storey buildings were under con- 
struction in the middle of 1954, it- was decided that the 
rent for a standard room of 120 sq. feet should be fixed at 
a figure which would cover all annually recurrent costs and 
would also provide for the recovery in forty years, with 
interest at 3% per cent, of the original capital cost, plus 
a figure of $10 a sq. foot for the land, (half upset price). 
The cost of construction, including site formation and piling, 
of a seven-storey block of 482 rooms of 120 sq. feet was 
estimated at $780,000, or about $1,806 per room, and to 
this figure was added the sum of $230,000 for the site of 
23,000 sq. feet. and $15,600 for Public Works Department 
supervision (2% of the estimated cost of construction), 
making a total of $1,025,600 or $2,375 a room. On the 
basis of these figures and on the assumption that annually 
recurrent costs would. be about $17,200 the rent for each 
room worked out at $13 a month, to which $1 a month was 
added for water. ‘This has remained the standard rent up 
to the present. 


The 1954 rent calculation did not include in the total 
capital cost the value of the land required for roads, re- 
creation spaces and space between blocks, but merely the 
actual area built upon which’in a whole estate is less than 
50 per cent of the total site area. Moreover no amount 
was included for the estimated cost of engineering works 
such as roads, drains and water supply which are normally 
required before. the development of any site chosen for a 
resettlement estate can be. completed. The following table 
gives particulars of the actual capital cost of the whole 
of the Tai Hang Tung Estate of 6,916 habitable rooms 
which was completed at the end of April, 1956, and the 
average cost per room of the various items as compared 
with the 1954 estimate:— 
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Average Cost per Room 


Whole Estate Actual 1954 Estimate 

Buildings) feat ea, Se $10,561,783 $1,527 >) 1,806 
Site formation and piling 1,819,754 263 ye SAE 
Engineering works -—___________ 923,852 134 not included 

Intermediate Totals _____ $13,305,389 $1,924 $1,806 
Add 2% for P.W.D. supervision 266,108 38 36 
Value of land (taken at $10 a 

GE Ei — ot eee ee 6,970,200 1,008 533 

Grand Totals 2.5 = $20,541,697 $2,970 $2,375 


Actual receipts for rents at Tai Hang Tung are also 
higher than was estimated in 1954 because of the subse- 
quent decision to allow ground floor rooms to be used as 
shops and workshops and to charge a higher rental for them 
—$50 a month for a ground floor shop of 120 sq. feet and 
$100 a month for one of 240 sq. feet, the more usual size. 
Receipts for the months of February and March 1957 in- 
dicated that the total amount for one year would be about 
$1,325,400. $962,295 of this amount will be required to 
recover the total capital cost ($20,541,697) in forty years 
with interest at 3% % compound, leaving a balance of $363,- 
105, which it appeared likely would be adequate, for an- 
nually recurrent costs such as administrative expenses, elec- 
tricity and water consumption, maintenance of buildings and 
Crown rent. 

In the cottage areas, site permit fees were fixed in 
1952 at an arbitrary low figure. These permit fees were 
increased on the 1st April, 1956 to the maximum amount 
it was considered that permittees could afford to pay, and 
the revenue from permit fees now covers about two thirds 
of the annually recurrent costs of the cottage areas, but 
does not provide for the recovery of any part of the original 
capital expenditure. 

Total Government expenditure on Resettlement for 
the five year period from the 1st April, 1952 to 31st March, 
1957 was $67,893,081 while revenue from permit fees and 
rents amounted to $8,991,792. 


THE OUTLOOK 


By the end of the year the population of the resettle- 
ment areas had risen to 218,500 and it was estimated that 
there remained about 265,000 squatters eligible for resettle- 
ment and about 65,000 others living in huts on the rooftops 
of private tenement buildings. Work was then in progress 
on three half-completed building schemes at Shek Kip Mei, 
Hung Hom, and Lo Fu Ngam and was about to start on 
a very large new scheme for the construction of an estate 
of 24 blocks to house about 63,000 persons on a site of 29 
acres at Wong Tai Sin, north of Kai Tak Airport. When 
these approved schemes are completed the resettlement areas 
will have accommodation for about 295,000 persons. 

Looking still further ahead, several more sites have 
already been reserved on which, if funds can be made avail- 
able, it will be possible to build multi-storey accommodation 
for another 155,000 persons and so increase the number 
of resettled persons to a figure of about 450,000 within the 
next four or five years. For how many more years it will 
be necessary to continue: the building of multi-storey blocks 
and what the final population of the resettlement areas is 
likely to be no one can predict with accuracy. The answers 
depend on many unknown factors: the rate at which funds 
can continue to be provided for such a vast building pro- 
gramme; the availability of the necessary architectural and 
engineering staff; whether the difficulties of earning a living 
in Hongkong will drive settlers and squatters to return to 
their native places in China; and, not least of all, the rate 
at which both settlers and squatters continue to produce 
children. 
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FaR EASTER 


Economic REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


As entrepot trade now is less active 
than some months .ago and exchange 
transactions including arbitrage are 
generally quiet, the free currency and 
bullion markets are somewhat depress- 
ed. Turnover is receding and profit 
margins are very narrow. In US$ 
transactions, the mainstay of the ex- 
change market, Far Eastern demand 
has declined while supply remains 
buoyant, resulting in weak rates here 
which is in line with free exchange 
markets the world over. Last week’s 
turnover in ‘free’ dollars amounted to 
US$ 6 million, including futures, but 
actual sales were higher due to trans- 
actions not put through the medium 
of the local Gold & Silver Society (‘the 
market”). Rates dropped below HK$ 
5.80 and the highest was only 5.825. 
The free and official cross rates have 
now approached each other; the dif- 
ference is around 144%. Against the 
official parity of 2.80 the local cross 


last week was as low as 2.75% 
(caleulated at the £/HK parity of 
1/3d). 


Many holders of funds in the US 
have decided to reinvest them in Hong- 
kong; the apparent weakness in US 
exchange and fears about the reces- 
sion in America have given new impetus 
to capital repatriation. More invest- 
ment, at higher rates of interest, has 
been placed in the UK and in sterling 
area countries (frequently in Austra- 
lia), and such capital has partly come 
from repatriated US funds. The pre- 
vious tendency to hoard US notes— 
which even domestic servants indulged 
in—has disappeared. Hongkong is a 
seller not a buyer of US$ in trans- 
actions other than for commercial re- 
quirements. Far Eastern countries are 
constant sellers here of US$—that is 
to say, those countries which benefit 
from uninterrupted US subsidies such 
as the Philippines, Thailand, Japan, 
South Korea, the three ex-Indochina 
states (minus North Vietnam). 


Gold exports are down as a result 
of lower purchasing power in Southeast 
Asia and periodic saturation reached 
in India. A_ slight improvement in 
sales could be expected if the price 
was reduced; as it is the Macao 
syndicate, controlling virtually the 
bullion business, charges too high an 
exaction for the import ‘fee’ which 
eventually the consumers, in India etc., 


have to pay. The free sales price per 
oz troy is around US$35 but Hongkong, 
due to the Macao exaction, charges 
over US$38. Transport and insurance 
expenses are very small; however the 
fees paid for the smuggling of gold 
from Macao to Hongkong and then 
for the illicit transport from here to 
Far Eastern ports, where again fees 
have to be paid for the ‘protection’ of 
safe’ landing of that gold, add con- 
siderably to the price which gold pro- 
ducing countries demand. The middle- 
men in the bullion business, due to 
ignorance and confusion prevailing in 
gold buying countries, are piling up 
fortunes. Hongkong is fortunate in 
that leading members of the so-called 
gold monopoly of Macao, who have 
made over the years very great profits, 
invested and continue to invest, pro- 
bably the majority of the millions thus 
‘earned’, in the Colony’s real _ estate 
development. 


The Philippine peso remains weak 
and unpromising. The TT rate hovers 
around $1.76 (or USc 80.34) per peso, 
a depreciation against the official peso/ 
dollar parity of 40%. Devaluation 
rumours continue in Manila. Only 
large-scale US support could reinforce 
the peso. Capital flight in its many 
forms, including overseas transfers, and 
inflationary land speculation militate 
against the stability of the Philippine 
currency. Instead of helping them- 
selves—honest austerity and hard work! 
—Manila gazes in passivity and_ in- 
dolence at Washington. What will 
Uncle Sam do? 


The Indonesian rupiah has slumped 
further and even at 10c the rupiah, 
officially almost five times as much, 
finds hardly any buyers. Capital flight 
from all over Indonesia continues and 
the pitiful free market rate for the 
rupiah does not deter those who want, 
at almost any price, to clear out of a 
country where civil war is raging. It 
is Java against the Rest, and not for 
and against the Reds; it is genuine 
unity, on the basis of a federation, 
versus pre-eminence of the Javanese 
under their glorified leader Sukarno. 
Rupiah devaluation, which must come 
sooner or later, will not change the 
present picture of economic desolation; 
only political peace and sound domestic 
policies will do the trick. Meanwhile 
bert mee scene is painful to be- 
old. 


The Pakistan and Burmese rupees 


are as weak as ever, and the trend is 


discouraging indeed. Karachi has been 


suffering from an old malady and if not 
for most generous US assistance the 
Islamic Republic would have collapsed 
Some time ago. Pakistan’s adherence 
to SEATO is perhaps its best economic 
assurance; but US foreign spending 
must be upheld otherwise disaster 
would overtake Pakistan. Rangoon is 
now inured to living under emergency 
conditions and its currency, the kyat or 
sometimes still called rupee, reflects 
the general Burmese gloom. The free 


market rate for the kyat, year after 


year, slips down until by now it quotes 
about 55% less than the official parity. 
The ‘face’ of the kyat has been lost. 
Devaluation will have to be made offi- 
cial one of these days. 

The Thailand baht (or tical as it is 
still called by the ‘farangs’) is holding 
up well and is indeed one of the most 
stable currencies in Asia. In spite of 
an occasional political coup d’etat in 
Bangkok the basic soundness of the 
Thai economy is such that it cannot 
easily be disturbed. The present re- 
gime, generally identified with the 
leadership of Fieldmarshal Sarit Thana- 
rat, is stable and has inspired confidence 
among the friends of Thailand, among 
whom the US towers as the benevolent 
protector. Bangkok has_ its periodic 
troubles with rice exports and prices, 
with balance of payment vagaries and 
with budget deficits; but all problems 
amiably dissolve themselves, and the 
traditional, all-conquering Thai smile 
Shines soon after a short downpour 
of dire predictions and tirades borne 
of ignorance rather than based on a 


thorough study of those mainly 
imaginary problems. 
The free baht exchange shows in 


recent weeks some firmness, and the 
local rate has climbed slowly up to 
HK$27% per 100 baht (or US$4.68 
to 4.70). The local rate equals about 
3.67 baht per one HK$. In Bangkok, 
where both a legal open market and 
an unauthorised but still permissible 
free exchange market are in operation, 
the commercial banks and the latter 
market quote as follows:— 


Commercial Banks Free Market 


buying selling buying selling 
Sterling ______ 57.70 58.20 58.25 58.75 
US dollar ______ 20.6214 20.8214 21.20 9-21.40 
Hongkong $ _ 3.56% 3.603% 3.65 3.75 


(in baht per foreign currency unit). 


The free market transacts all cur- 
rencies in peaceful co-existence with 
the commercial (authorised) banks. 
Singapore and India exchange is of 
course of great importance to Bangkok, 
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and so are the currencies of the three 
neighbours to the east, Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam. Gold is openly traded 
and officially imported, through a 
government-appointed syndicate of 
gold dealers. Thailand is not so unwise 
‘as to rely for its bullion requirements 
on smugglers; it can buy on overseas 
gold markets what its people need, 
mainly for a great variety of usually 
crudely fashioned gold ornaments. 
Banks are plentiful both Thai and 
foreign, and ever more banks, for a 
number of purposes including the 
finance of ‘military-in-business’, are 
being organised in the capital and in 


principal provincial towns. Money 
changers are ubiquitous, usually 
Chinese (often disguised under Thai 
names) and Indians. There are also 
part-time money changers—in the 
Bangrak district of Bangkok almost 


any shop seems to buy and sell foreign 
currencies as a sideline. With US good 
will assured and fairly competent per- 
manent administration officials—under 
the military superstructure of partly 
patriotic partly self-seeking generals, 
admirals and marshals—Thailand can- 
not but sail happily on in its typhoon- 
free seas. One needn’t worry about 
Thailand. 


* * * * 


7th to 12th April 1958 


U.S.$ 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
April High Low High Low 
vi Ho iad aity 
8 $5824 58142 5813¢ 57956 
9 58144 58034 580% 5794 
10 581 580 58056 57946 
11 58114 58034 58034 58044 
12 58134 58114 58134 58048 
D.D. rates: High 58034 Low 5793. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$3,510,000; 
Notes cash US$470,000, forward US$ 
1,460,000; D.D. US$440,000. The 
market was again quiet. In the T.T. 
sector, general and gold importers were 
good buyers. In the Notes market, 
agents of Communist China bought and 
demanded about half a million US$ in 
cash notes. Interest favoured sellers 
and aggregated $2.90 per US$1,000. 
Speculative positions taken averaged 
US$1% million per day. In the D.D. 
sector, inflow of oversea Chinese remit- 
tances was at its height during the cur- 
rent season. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.7675—1.7575, 
Japan 0.0142—0.014125, Malaya 1.876 
—1.873, Vietnam 0.0695—0.069, Laos 
0.055, Cambodia 0.088, Thailand 0.2739 
—0.2717, Indonesia 0.101—0.10. Sales: 
Pesos 270,000, Yen 72 million, Mala- 
yan $260,000, Piastre 7 million, Kip 5 
million, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiahs 120,000. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 
notes quoted $1.36—1.20 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar notes quoted $0.146— 
0.144 per Dollar, and remittances at 
0.1395—0.1385. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency units in HK$: 
England 16.09—16.08, Australia 12.54 
—12.52, New Zealand 14.42—14.37, 
Egypt 10.05—10.00, East Africa 15.00, 
South Africa 15.85, West Africa 13.00, 
Jamaica 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 
12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 
1.1772—1.1771, Pakistan 0.81—0.795, 
Ceylon 0.955, Burma 0.54, Malaya 1.844 
—1.83, Canada 5.945—5.9275, Cuba 
5.00, Argentina 0.125, Brazil 0.052, 
Peru 0.26, Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.81 
—1.7975, Switzerland 1.35, West Ger- 
many 1.35, Italy 0.0091, Belgium 0.106, 
Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 
0.77, Netherlands’1.45, France 0.0127 
—0.0126, Vietnam 0.0725—0.071, Laos 
0.056—0.055, Cambodia 0.084—0.0825, 
New Guinea 1.00, Indonesia 0.107— 
0.105, Thailand 0.2665—0.264, Macao 
1.005, Japan 0.01535—0.015. 


Gold Market 


April High .945 Low .945 Macao .39 
7 Ho) 1 id avy 

8 $2535 25318 High 26414 
9 253% 25314 

10 253% 252% 

11 253 25235 26234 Low 
12 253% 25318 


The opening and closing prices were 
$253% and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest 2535 and 252%. The market 
was quiet with very little change in 
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rates. Interest for change over in for- 
ward favoured sellers and aggregated 
0.55 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 5,100 taels per day and 
totalled 25,500 taels for the week, in 
which 7,590 taels were cash transac- 
tions (2,990 listed officially and 4,600 
arranged privately). Positions taken 
averaged 7,800 taels per day. Imports 
were all from Macao (via Hongkong) 
and amounted to 8,000 taels. One 
shipment of 36.000 fine ounces reached 
Macao in the week. Exports amount- 
ed to 7,000 taels (4,000 to Singapore, 
1,500 to Indonesia, and 1,500 to India). 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $12.10—12.00 and 11.50 
—11.20 respectively per tael of .945 
fine. Cross rates were US$38.03— 
38:02 per fine ounce, and contracts of 
a total of 24,000 fine ounces were con- 
cluded at 388.02 C.LF. Macao. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at $262 and 229 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns $59 per coin, and 
Mexican gold coins $274 per coin. 


Silver Market: 300 taels of bar sil- 
ver were traded at $5.60—5.55 per 
tael and 400 dollar coins at $3.60—3.58 
per coin. Twenty-cent silver coins 
quoted $2.75 per five coins. 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


After the Easter Holidays, the mar- 
ket re-assumed the bullish trend which 
had developed at the end of last month. 
Most shareholders re-invested dividend 
funds in local stocks. Turnover there- 
fore steadily increased: Monday, holi- 
day; Tuesday, $526,000; Wednesday, 
$943,000; Thursday, $1,163,000; Fri- 
day, $1,344,000. 

Hotels advanced from $16.80 to 
$17.70; 34,000 shares changed hands 
and closed with more buyers than sell- 
ers. Lands gained $1.25 on the week 
but the turnover was not as heavy as 
that of Hotels. Realties also made an 
impressive gain of 7% cents; over 
83,000 shares transacted. 

With the exception of Star Ferries, 
Utilities were very popular throughout 
the week. Trading records were: 
Trams, 15,000 shares; Yaumatis, 720 
shares; Lights, 18,000; Blectrics, 13,- 
900; Telephones, 10,100. Prices were 
firm in general. 

Cements continued firm at $20.60 
throughout the week with a turnover 
of 4.700 shares; buyers tried to push 
the price down to $20.30 while sellers 
wanted to raise it to $20.70. 

Among Stores, Dairy Farms regis- 
tered transactions amounting to 18,600 
shares at firm prices while Watsons 
gained 40 cents and had 9,700 shares 
traded. 

Wheelocks recovered from slightly 
weaker quotations of the two preced- 
ing weeks and closed very firm at $6.20. 
Docks advanced to $46 but closed at 
$45. Providents registered a gain of 
20 cents while Wharves closed $2 lower 
X-dividend. 
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Esti- 
mated 
Annual 
Share April 3 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
787.50 785 785 —$5 $50 6.37 
{ 72 Tb 72 steady $3.40 4.72 
32.75 n 32.75 s 32.75 s steady $2 6.11 
6.25 6,15 6.20 +10¢ 75¢ 12.10 
117s XD 105 XD 105 —$2 $9 8.57 
46 45 45 firm $2 4.44 
11.40 11.20 11.40 +20c $1 8.77 
33.75 32.75 33.75 +$1.25 $2.40 7.11 
1.55 1.475 1.525 +742¢ 15¢ 9.84 
17.70 16.90 17.70 +90¢ $1.50 8.47 
23.90 23.70 23.70 firm $1.90 8.02 
— — 1l7 s steady $9 7.69 
93 92.50 92.50 +50c $7.50 8.11 
é 17.60 17.40 17.50 —20e $1.10 6.29 
" 26.90 26.70 26.30 firm $1.90 7.09 
i 26.50 26.30 26.30 —l0c $1.50 5.70 
Hl 20.70 s 20.30 b 20.60 firm $3 14.56 
S 17.40 17.20 17.30 firm $1.80 10.40 
i 11.20 10.90 11.20 +40c $1 8.93 
Yangtsze ____ = 5.40n 5.40n 5.30 5.40 s Steady 65¢ 12.04 
Allied Inv __-------- 3.65 n _ — 3.65n steady 25¢ 6.85 
HK & FE Inv ____-- 10.10 n 10.10 10.10 n 10.10 steady 80c 7.92 
Amal Rubber _---_- 1.275 1.325 1.275 1.325 +5¢ 20¢ 15.09 
Textile: <2 22-7. 4.65 s 4.625 s 4.55 b 4.625 s —214c 50c 10.81 
Nanyang —_—_--_—_- 8.60 n 8.70 s 8.60 n 8.60 n steady $1 11.63 


HK Banks and Union Insurances re- 
tained steady demand but the under- 
tone was weak probably on account of 
the fact that these two shares were 
not very active on the London mar- 
ket. 


Dividend—The Shanghai Kelantan 
Rubber Estates Limited announced a 
dividend of 5 cents per share for the 
year ended December 1957. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN MARCH 


There were indications of more acti- 
vity in the market the day after the 
lowering of the Bank rate was an- 
nounced but, unfortunately, interest 
soon waned and the market relapsed 
into the state of inertia which has 
prevailed recently. The announce- 
ment, coupled with better trading re- 
sults and, in some instances, increased 
dividends, was expected to have a bul- 
lish effect on the market. Although 
dividends approximating . $55,000,000 
have been announced since the begin- 
ning of the year, there is little evi- 
dence that a substantial portion of this 
sum has found its way into the market 
and light scale trading continued. 


Banks and Insurances: Hongkong 
Banks were in demand at lower levels, 
and the activity noted in Unions last 
month continued at slightly increased 
rates. Investment Companies: Little 
interest was shown. Shipping: An in- 
crease in volume of trading in Whee- 
locks at lower levels was _ reported. 
Docks arves: Hongkong Docks 
were again active and more. shares 
changed hands but at slightly reduced 
rates. Kowloon Wharf shares were 
neglected, and less activity was evident 
in China Providents. Lands & Hotels: 
Hongkong Hotels continued active with 
no appreciable change in rates and 
while the demand for Hongkong Lands 


remained, interest in Humphreys fell. 
Realtys recorded improvement both in 
volume and rates. Public Utilities: 
The only shares recording increased 
volumes in this section were Star Ferrv 
and Yaumati Ferry. Industrials: Busi- 
ness was negligible. Stores: Dairy 
Farms, Lane, Crawfords and Sinceres 
were more active with less activity in 


other shares reported. Miscellaneous: 
Business was negligible. Cottons: 
Little activity reported. Rubbers: 


Improved volume of business was re- 
ported in Amalgamated Rubbers and 
Sungalas with no appreciable changes 
in rates generally. 


Dividend and bonus announcements 
were made by Hongkong & Kowloon 
Wharf & Godown Co., Ltd., Hongkong 
& Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., Hongkong 
& Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd., A. S. Wat- 
son & Co., Ltd, Vibro Piling Co., Ltd., 
Rubber Trust, Ltd. and Dairy Farm, 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 


Business during the month: $11,789,- 
766. Business in 1957: $147,621,871. 
Business during January-March 1958: 
$37,208,249. Business in March 1957: 
$12,308,149. 


BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 
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Shares 
Chivia. (ie ens ee ee 6$,288 
H.R. Hlectric ---_-- 37,609 
Telephone 41,695 
Cement Sse ee 2,100 
Metal Industries 500 
Dairy Farm" .---=23 52,823 
Watson Seer 14,143 
Lane Crawford 7,650 
Sincere eee 1,955 
Kwong Sang Hong 22 
Construction ce, 2,000 
Textile. | 12,900 
Nanyang Mill ---------- 8,360 
Amalgamated Rubber 283,760 
Java-Consolidated —-_____ 25,333 
Rubber (Trust, | S===— 28,102 
Sangalas 9 ja. see eee 10,000 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


All sections of the Share Market 
eased throughout the week ended April 
3. Declines were again very small, 
but buyers, even at the lower levels, 
exercised the utmost caution. 

Fraser & Neave eased from $2.u/(% 
to $2.65 the interim dividend declara- 
tion of 8% being completely disregard- 
ed. Malayan Breweries and Gammons 
however held steady at $3.52% and 
$2.35. Hammers shed 4%c. to $1.73, 
and William Jacks eased to $1.75 be- 
fore finding moderate support. Straits 
Times closed at $1.70 after $1.73 
earlier. Straits Steamship were dealt 
in for the first time x.all and in dollar 
stock units at 75c. and 76c. Uniteer 
Ords. came under pressure to close at 
$1.00 after $1.06, and Cold Storage 
were taken down to 89c. 

At the commencement of the second 
Control Period, Tin fell sharply to 
$358.25 per picul and managed to re- 
cover only 62%c. on Thursday. Metal 
sales were estimated at twice as much 
as those during the last days of 
March due to heavy deliveries to the 
Smelters of tin ore accumulations on 
the mines which could not be exported 
until the first of April. The imme- 
diate outlook is bleak, but it is pos- 
sible that whereas during the last 
period consumers were able to eke out 
supplies over the closing weeks, offer- 
ings should be reduced sooner this 
time which may compel dealers to raise 
their bids in order to secure their re- 
quirements. In London there is a 
backwardation of £7.10.0d. per ton and 
there has been active trading at the 
support price of £730. 

Small and highly selective bargain 
hunting was the order of the day in 
the Mining section, but in the absence 
of selling pressure prices eased by only 
nominal amounts. Apart from the 
market leaders, both buyers and sell- 
ers preferred to await future events. 
Turnover, consequently, was extreme- 
ly small. 

Austral Amal. and Berjuntai lost 
1%d. to 11/3 and 12/6 respectively. 
Kuala Kampar fell by a further 1/- 
to 29/-. Larut held steady through- 
out at 3/1044, but Lower Perak eased 
to 12/6 although there was still some 
support at this level at the close with 
sellers asking 14d. more. There was 
a little support for Petalings at $1.75 
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HONGKONG TRADE AND COMMODITY MARKETS 


Imports during the past fortnight 
remained heavy and consisted chiefly of 
foodstuffs from China; rice from Thai- 
land and Cambodia; consumer goods 
and industrial supplies from Japan, 
UK, Europe and US. Hongkong’s ex- 
ports to these countries however were 
much less in volume. 

Exports to Malaya, Australia and 
Africa were active but the volume was 
also far from satisfactory. Demand 
from Philippines, Indonesia, Korea, 
Taiwan, Laos, Vietnam, Burma and 
Ceylon remained weak and uncertain. 

Traders here dealing in items con- 
sumed by the local population and 
Hongkong industries are enjoying 
steady business but importers conduct- 
ing entrepot trade and exporters hand- 
ling local products are facing intensi-, 
fied competition and increased buying 
resistance in overseas markets. 

HK/China Trade—Four Kwangtung 
trade officials came here to invite local 
businessmen to visit the Export Com- 
modity Fair in Canton (opened on 
April 15). Up to the end of last week, 
many local merchants had accepted 
the invitation. 

Meanwhile 


shipments of beans, oils 
and oilseeds, 


feather and animal by- 


products to the local market were 
curtailed; Chinese authorities held up 
the supply for transactions at the 


Canton Fair. On the other hand, im- 
ports of foodstuffs remained heavy. 
China also sent here a second shipment , 
of sugar and offered cotton yarn to 
local dealers at prices cheaper than 
- Similar Japanese brands. Imports of 
live hogs declined recently. On account 
of the lack of feeding stuffs, hog 
breeders in Kwangtung are now using 
cattle manure to feed their hogs. 
Peking claimed that cattle manure is 
more nourishing than other fodder for 
hogs and that by eating cattle excre- 
ment, hogs are able to ward off common 


and Sungei Way at $1.15. Rantau 
slipped to $1.42% after $1.47% 
earlier. Sterling Tins were in the dol- 


drums with no price changes of note. 
Transactions included Gopeng at 9/6, 


Kamuntings at 8/7% and Malayan 
Tin at 10/7%. 

Small losses were recorded in the 
Rubber section and _ turnover was 


minute. Ayer Hitam_ slipped from 
$1.40 to $1.35 and Benta lost 2%c. to 
$1.35 as did Connemara to close at 
S155) e.d- Kluang eased to $1.55 
after $1.60 earlier. New Serendah, 
however, went against the trend and 
put on 2%c. to $2.50. 

Loan prices were inclined to harden 
with sellers holding out for higher 
prices. Loans on the London market 
have improved by several points in 
recent weeks without a corresponding 
rise in Singapore. 

Only modest interest was shown in 
Overseas investments during the week 
with transactions confined to the U.K. 
and Australia. 


sicknesses due to their newly-gained re- 
sistance power!!! A disgusting news 
to local pork eaters. 

HK/Japan Trade—Exports of pro- 
duce and scrap metals totalled only 
about 1,500 tons against 5,000 tons of 
imports. Although the Japanese tex- 
tile industry had, according to Tokyo 
reports, curtailed production, shipments 
of Japanese cotton piecegoods to the 


local market remained heavy. Other 
principal imports were cement, fruits, 
vegetables, rayon products, electrical 


appliances, sugar, bean oil, china, paper 


and sundries. 
HK/UK Trade—About 4,000 tons 
of metals, chemicals, automobiles, 


cigarettes, frozen food, provisions and 
other consumer goods arrived from 
UK. Exports totalling only about 
2,500 tons consisted chiefly of cotton 
textiles, rubber shoes, plastics, torch, 
ginger, rosin and vegetable oils. De- 
mand from UK for grey sheeting re- 
mained steady; there was no fresh at- 


tack from British textilemen on 
‘cheap’ HK goods. 
HK/Evrope Trade—More paper, 


metals, dairy products, cosmetics, pro- 
visions and other consumer goods ar- 
rived from Europe; 4,500 tons during 
the fortnight. Exports however were 
very quiet; there were only insigni- 
ficant quantities of cassia, rosin, citro- 
nella oil, enamelware, shirts and other 
HK manufactures. 

HK/US Trade—Shipments 
manufactures to US averaged about 
2,000 tons per week and _ consisted 
chiefly of garments, cotton textiles, 
plastics, furniture, torch and _ other 
metalware. Exports of locally process- 
ed foodstuffs to US declined recently. 

Imports of industrial supplies and 
equipment, consumer goods, electrical 
appliances and automobiles totalled 
about 5,000 tons. A large number of 
air conditioning units will arrive before 
month-end. 

HK/Thailand Trade—Bangkok con- 
tinued to send large shipments of rice 
to the local market; more than 7,000 
tons during the fortnight. Imports of 
live cattle, beans, maize, groundnut 
kernel, sesame and other staples 
amounted to only about 1,000 _ tons. 
Exports to Thailand slowed down after 
heavy shipments last month. Demand 
from Bangkok covered only small lots 
of steel products, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, sundry provisions and HK metal- 
ware. Prospects of better demand 
from Bangkok are dull because _ to- 
wards last week-end authorities there 
increased import duties on a large 
number of commodities including felt 
hats, cosmetics, automobiles, radio re- 
ceiving sets, wines, electrical appliances, 
cameras, et cetera. 

HK/Indonesia Trade—Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Djakarta were 
quiet. Authorities there suspended 
shipments of sugar to the local market 
on account of domestic shortage. 
Djakarta’s purchases from here covered 
only small lots of garlic, saccharine 


of local 
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crystals and paper. Exports totalling 
about 500 tons consisted chiefly of cot- 


ton textiles booked from here last 
month. 

HK/Malaya Trade—Dealers here 
shipped about 4,000 tons of garlic, 
chilli, bean, pharmaceuticals, sugar, 
metalware, knitwear and rayon pro- 
ducts to Singapore and Malaya. Tran- 


shipment of these items from there to 
Indonesian markets remained active 
although the volume was. curtailed. 
Demand from Singapore and Malaya 
for vegetables and foodstuffs declined 
because China recently started to ship 
them direct to these markets. 
HK/Philippines Trade—A shipment 
of 2,000 cases of mangoes arrived 
from Manila. Exports remained stag- 
nant but a large number of Filipinos 
continue to come here and return to 
Manila with heavy loads. Manila there- 
fore sent here a government team to 
find out how a huge amount of goods 
from Hongkong managed to enter the 
Philippines as ‘personal goods’ without 
paying luxury and special import taxes. 


HK/Korea Trade—Seoul earmarked 
about US$16 million for essential 
imports including paper, rayon yarn, 


steels, rubber, woollen products, ferti- 
lizers, machinery and equipment. Pur- 
chases from here however did not im- 
prove and covered only small lots of 
paper and other essentials. 

HK/Taiwan Trade—Taipei maintain- 
ed a steady supply of live hogs, sugar, 
tea, feather, citronella oil, canned 
fruits, starch, plywood, camphor boards 
and other products to the local market. 
Taiwan’s purchases from here however 
were limited to insignificant quantities 
of metals, paper and chemicals; Taipei 
importers considered prices here too 
high in spite of the fact that market 
quotations were at a very low level. 
Local traders and Taiwan businessmen 
are hoping that authorities in Taipei 
may soon revise the current svstem of 
multiple exchange rates there to stimu- 
late exports of Taiwan products. 

(Taipei announced at the end of last 
week that under a new foreign ex- 
change policy adopted to stimulate 
exports and to balance Taiwan’s inter- 
national payments, the complicated 
system of multiple exchange rates has 
been replaced by a new system which 
establishes single buying and_ selling 
rates for foreign exchange). 

HK/Cambodia Trade—Imports from 
Cambodia improved considerably; rice 
shipments alone exceeded 7,000 tons. 
Exports however amounted to only 
about 1,000 tons consisting chiefly of 
gypsum, garlic, paper, grey sheeting, 
sugar, cement and provisions. 

HK/Laos Trade—Demand from Laos 
was restricted to some sugar, grey 
sheeting and other HK manufactures: 
importers in Vientiane considered prices 
here too high due to the advance of 
Hongkong dollar rate on the exchange 
market there. 

HK/Vietnam Trade—Saigon offered 
to supply the local market with more 
rice, maize and other staples but dealers 
here found indents too high in most 
cases. Exports to Saigon dwindled 
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again to a few hundred tons of provi- 
sions, fruits and vegetables. 
HK/Burma Trade—Exports totalling 
about 2,000 tons consisted mostly of 
wheat flour booked trom here last 
month. Purchases from here remained 
slow throughout the fortnight covering 
only insignificant lots of sundries and 
HK manufactures. Authorities in Ran- 
goon are restricting imports to direct 
supplies from manufacturing countries 
whenever possible. Orders for cotton 
textiles went mostly to Japan. 


HK/Australia Trade—There were 
more orders from Australia for wood- 
oil, rosin, camphor products, printed 
cloth and other cotton  piecegoods, 
plastics, seagrass products and metal- 
ware. Demand for HK manufactured 
toys declined on account of the keen 
competition from Japanese products. 
Imports of wheat flour slowed down 
because imported brands were sluggish 
on the local market. 


HK/Africa Trade—Exports to East 
Africa totalled 1,200 tons, to South 
Atrica 800 tons and to West Africa 


2,000 tons. Plastics, metalware and 
cotton textiles constituted the bulk of 
these exports. Imports from African 
territories (chiefly from East and South 
Africa) were quiet because the local 
market for items such as groundnut 
oil, tanning extract and other principal 
imports from Africa was sluggish. 


Produce—The market was very quiet 
because China curtailed supply of 
popular items to the local market while 
most overseas buyers instructed their 
local agents to buy direct from China 
at the coming Canton Export Commodi- 
ty Fair. Consequently there were more 
enquiries than orders from Europe, 
Japan, UK, Australia, New Zealand, 
Singapore, Malaya, Indonesia and Thai- 
land for sesame, gallnut, cassia, wood- 


oil, teaseed oil, rosin, garlic, chilli, 
beans, feathers, camphor products, 
gypsum and galangal. Trading may 


improve after local dealers have re- 
turned from Canton towards month- 
end. 

Metal—The local market was very 
firm in spite of the fact that buying 
counteroffers from China, Thailand, 
Taiwan and Laos were kept low for 
structural steels, pipes, steel plate, 
galvanized iron sheet, blackplate and 
tinplate waste waste. The gap between 
buying and selling prices however 
restricted the volume of trade. Japan 
continued to buy scrap iron from here 
but only a few hundred tons were 
taken up. Local demand for _ struc- 
tural steels and factory supplies remain- 
Ps strong and helped to keep the market 
rm. 


Paper—Exports slowed down with 
more enquiries than orders from 
Korea, Taiwan and SE Asia. Orders 
from Seoul and Taipei fell through in 
most cases because buying offers were 
too low. Demand from SF Asia, parti- 
cularly from Thailand and Indonesia, 
covered only a few items of Chinese 
and Japanese goods; quantities in- 
volved were insignificant. The stock 
situation improved with more imports 


from Japan and Europe. Imports 
from China however were manipulated 
by Peking agents here in an effort to 
keep prices at the highest possible 
level. Consequently, indents were 
sometimes higher than Peking’s direct 
quotations to Bangkok and other SE 
Asian markets. 

Industrial Chemicals—The market 
was sluggish. Taiwan enquired for 
ammonium chloride and _ bicarbonate, 
lithopone, formalin, gum copal, ace- 
tone and rongalite C lumps but most 
transactions fell through because deal- 
ers here considered it unprofitable to 
accept the order. Local demand for 
soda ash, citric acid, caustic soda, 
chlorate of potash, paraffin wax and 
zinc oxide was steady but insignificant 
in volume. 

Pharmaceuticals—Thailand, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya 
bought some saccharine crystal, amido- 
pyrin and aspirin from the local mar- 
ket. Exports were otherwise quiet. 
Local demand was also sluggish. 

Cotton Yarn—Hongkong yarn _ re- 
mained firm; exports slowed down but 
local mills curtailed production ac- 
cordingly. Pakistan yarn did not at- 
tract any buyers but prices were kept 
steady by high replenishment cost. 
Japanese yarn was also steady on firmer 
indent. 

On the other hand, Indian yarn con- 
tinued sluggish; supply remained heavy 
while demand weak. Chinese yarn of 
counts from 20’s to 42’s reappeared 
on the market at prices cheaper than 


Japanese products; supply however 
was limited. 
Cotton Piecegoods—Japanese grey 


sheeting continued to reach here in 
large consignments but prices on the 
local market were steady on firmer in- 
dent cost and orders from Cambodia 
and Laos. Chinese grey was also 
steady; local processing mills provided 
better demand. HK grey registered 
no spot business but prices were firm 
because most weavers had enough 
orders on hand to keep their mills busy 
for the next few months. 

Rice—Imports from Thailand and 
Cambodia were very heavy. Prices on 
the local market for all grades were 
steady because local retailers absorbed 
substantial quantities from importers. 

Wheat Flour—The market remained 
sluggish because the supply far exceed- 
ed the demand and the approach of 
the humid weather discouraged retail- 
ers from holding large stocks. 


Sugar—Taiwan granulated white 
sugar enjoyed a brief spell of firm price 
on orders from Singapore, Malaya, 
Laos and Cambodia but as more supply 
arrived from Taiwan the market turn- 
ed sluggish particularly towards last 
week-end when several hundred tons 
of sugar also arrived from Canton. 
Hongkong products were also forced 
down slightly. Brown sugar remain- 
ed sluggish but sentiment in the mar- 
ket improved towards week-end when 
it was reported that Djakarta had 
restricted exports of sugar on account 
of its domestic shortage. 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


Following new limited liability com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
fortnight ended March 8, 1958; all 
capital is nominal and in Hongkong 
Dollars :— 


Tung Kin Land Investment Co.— 
Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers: 
Cheong Beng Hooi, 18 Bonham Strand 
West, Hongkong, merchant; Chan Him, 
206A, Hongkong Hotel Building, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Kwan Kai Ming, 152 
Nga Tsin Wei Road, Kowloon, mer- 
chant; Cheung Chan Hon, 5 Thomson 
Road, Hongkong, merchant. Capital 
Restaurant—Capital, 650,000; Li Po 
Chun Chambers, Des Voeux Road, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Lau Ling 
Sang, 8A Cameron Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Hu Kung Wu, 201 Sai Yee 
Street, Kowloon, merchant; Lau Tong, 
301A Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
merchant. American Marine—To build 
ships; Capital, 1,000; Subscribers: 
Marshall G. Laing, 2 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong, solicitor; R. E. 
Low, 2 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong, solicitor. Meng-Yu Enterprise— 
To acquire shares; Capital, 1,000,000; 
Subscribers: Chan Chak Fu, 6 Lincoln 
Road, Kowloon Tong, merchant; Pang 
Shui Yu, 10 Osmanthus Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant: K. Y. P. Bernard & 
Co.—Importers & exporters; Capital, 
200,000; 505 Hongkong Bank Building, 
Mongkok, Kowloon; Subscribers: Pang 
Kam Ying, 40 Lion Rock Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant; Lui Kwai Fun, same 
address, married woman. Champagne 
Engineering Corporation—Importers & 
exporters; Capital, 300,000; 20 _Kim- 
berley Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Woo Hsiao Tsing, 594 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon, merchant; Chan Ping Chuan, 
60 Flower Market Road, Kowloon, 
merchant. 


